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RECENT BOOKS. 


MISS WOOLSON’S NEW NOVEL 
“ Juprrer Licuts.” By Constance Fenimore Wootson. 16mo, 
Cloth, Extra, $1 25 
Certainly “a substantial addition to our new literature of fiction.” 

DE MAUPASSANT’S TALES. 

Tue Opp Numper.” Thirteen Tales by Guy pk Maupassant. 
The Translation by Jonataan Srcrces. An Introduction by 
Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 


Guy de Maupassant’s reputation, Henry James says, will mainly rest 
upon his short taics. 
CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS. 


“CATHEDRALS AND ABBEYS IN GREAT Britain AND IRELAND.” 

With Descriptive Text by the Rev. Ricuarp Wueattry, D.D. 

Profusely LIlustrated. Folio, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, 

$10 00. (Jn a Bor.) 

Contains illustrations of all the cathedrals in England, the leading ones 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and some of the more celebrated abbeys, 
NAST’S CHRISTMAS DRAWINGS 

“Tuomas Nast's Curistrmas Drawings ror THE Human Race.” 

4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 00 


“There is no child who cannot understand them, no parent who can- 
not enjoy them. Mr. Nast is fairly without a rival in this kind.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 


re: & Brorunns, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
ptofprice. Marren’s Caraocur sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps 
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IN TIME OF TROUBLE. 

N these strong-minded days, when people desire 
I that the coming generation shall be hampered 
with as few superstitions as possible, and shall hold 
their intellects open to all the growth of science and 
advance of discovery, even in philosophical and in 
tangible realms, there is a constant danger that the 
spiritual element of their natures shall be overlooked, 
or shall be dwarfed into insignificance, if not abso 
lutely destroyed. The material part of the world is 
that to which attention has long been turning, and 
which, it would seem, is coming to be held of para 
mount importance to all else. 

“Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind !” 





said the poet more than a generation ago, and the 
riding is being done now with curb bit and spurs. 
This may be all very well, in one view of it; it may 
give great worldly satisfaction; it may assist in de- 
veloping the planet, and the physical body of the 
race upon it. But in other lights it has its deplora- 
ble view. It is the extension of the sensuous being 
rather than of the soul; the breeding of a love of lux- 
ury and ease, which it may be delightful to have in 
good care so far as the receipt of pleasure is con- 
cerned, but which, the moment that want or worry 
comes, the moment that sickness and pain come, is a 
source, not of pleasure, but of more than misery. 
For to those who love luxury and ease, the mere ap 





| 


prehension of the advent of trouble is already one of | 


the bitterest of troubles, and the actual arrival is all 
but maddening; the things that before were of the 
most value are worthless and unavailable then, and 
there is no help for it in the universe. The luxury 


and ease that were once so delicious have by their | 


mere remembrance become agony, and there is no- 
thing to take their place. 

There is nothing to take their place except the con 
sciousness of duty done; and those who have loved 
their ease and Juxury the best are not likely to be 
those who will have the greatest satisfaction from 
any consciousness of duty done. 
them the hardest thing on earth to do; they scarcely 


For duty is to | 


know how to do it; their faculties for doing it are 


rusty from lack of use; it is all but repulsive to them, 
if really not wholly so. It is not to them the stern 
daughter of the voice of God, but a horrible night- 
mare from which’ they long to escape, although pow- 
erless to do so; for it confronts them like the wall 
that bounds the flaming depths of space. The pil 
grim who takes up his march to Mecea with pease in 
his shoes, the wretch who crawls on his knees a thou 
sand miles to Benares, does not have half the diffi- 
culty that is met with by our luxury-loving individ- 
uals who endeavor to make the consciousness of duty 
done all at once and altogether take the place of pre- 
vious pleasures. 

There is, of course, always an antidote, or rather 
we sliould say a preventive, to this condition of the 
mind and soul. It isa very simple one too. It con- 
sists in never allowing the love of luxury to get any 
undue headway over the love of exertion, of effort, 





of work, of care for others. And the person who 
has this in charge is not the person who reaches 
maturity and finds habits fixed, but the guardian of 
the child long before maturity, usually the mother, 
whose office it is to help or hinder in the destruction 
or dwarfing, or else the exaggeration of tendencies, 
according to their favorable or reprehensible charac- 
ter. A mother who sees an idle, lolling, selfish child, 


unwilling to help, careless of others, eager only for | 
play and pleasure, knows, if she has any wisdom at | 


all, what that sort of thing is going to lead to in the 
development of that child’s personality; and she 
neglects the great charge intrusted to her if she neg- 
lects, by any means she can use, to repress the unfor- 
tunate tendency, and to stimulate everything that is 
And especially if she wants that child 
to have comfort and peace of mind when much older, 
and when those troubles come that try the soul, and 
which soon or late are as sure to come as the sun is 
to set, should she teach the pre-eminent value of the 
immaterial over the material. 

That we are in this world to live the life of this 
world is very true; but a part of the life of this world 
is the looking through the veil that encloses it and 
separates it from the other and freer spiritual life. 
And especially for the young child, for the young 
person, should there be avoided possibility of those 
false counsels that would fain give the hearer to un- 
derstand the worthlessness of all past instruction and 
the nobility of an unconfined libertinism of thought. 
That person who thinks he is enlarging the scope of 
intellect by crushing out the spiritual, the elements 
of faith in the unseen, is really narrowing and con- 
fining the whole nature under his treatment, and he 
gives nothing, and has nothing to give, which shall 
be a staff to lean on through any cruel journey in a 
weary land, as a profound spiritual faith always is. 
A staff to lean on! 
the empyrean, where our troubles become motes, and 
disappear into the unseen. 


its reverse. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
AN EDUCATIONAL BUGBEAR. 
N' )W that the higher education of women is pretty well 
= assured, there is a disposition, especially among occa- 
sioual foreign observers, to find a new bugbear in the way. 
This lies in the imagined difficulty of teaching the sciences 
and the classics to women—and especially to mixed class- 
es of men and women—on account of supposed improprie- 
ties to be found in such studies. 
ried, that an eminent teacher argned seriously against the 
establishment of the Girls’ High-schooi in Boston, some 
years since, on the ground that Greek literature was unfit 
for the perusal of girls. When it was pointed out, in turn, 
that the Greek literature was in general more dignified 
and free from improprieties than any great modern litera- 
ture, except, perhaps, the Spanish, and that there was 
something absurd in excluding girls froin the knowledge 
of Plato and Homer, and then turning them loose among 
modern French novels, the objection subsided. But as it 
has lately been brought up again, especially in foreign 


So far has this been car- 


criticisms on the great coeducational universities of our | 


Western States, it may be well to consider it a little far- 
ther. 

The literature of the world is unfortunately disfigured 
here and there by a great deal of impropriety, the bequest 


of coarse and sensual periods. This has gradually yielded 


to various influences, one chief cause being the greater | 


participation of women in literature; just as conversation 
has been visibly refined by the greater share taken by wo- 


men in social intercourse. There has been no steady ad- 


vance, for, as has been said, the sense of dignity and fitness 


among the Greeks placed them beyond most of the mod- 
erns. Among the classic Greek authors there is but a sin- 
gle one, a comedian, whose works are in large part untrans- 
latable; even these having nothing in them that is sedue- 
tive or insidious, only what would at once disgust and 
repel. Nevertheless all literatures have some of this taint. 
How, then, shall they be studied?) They must be studied, 
Where so little time can 
be given to any particular author, there is no reason why 
he should not be viewed of his best side instead of his 
worst; no reason why we should bring into prominence 
the lines which “dying he might wish to blot.” We must 
also assume that young people of decent training will 


like all things else, by selection. 


gladly omit or ignore, with a little assistance, all that is | 


polluting; and that such persons will indeed be spared 


many reprehensible allusions simply by ignorance of their | 


meaning. Without the aid of all these resources it is plain 
that Shakespeare clubs would be impossible; and if youths 
and maidens read and act Shakespeare together all over 
the country, it is simply absurd to say that they cannot 
study Plato and Virgil together, or even Anacreon and 
Horace. The selection is more easily made in these cases 
than in Chaucer or Spenser or Shakespeare, and the unde- 
sirable passages are more effectually veiled by the obseur- 
ity of a foreign tongue. 

We must always bear in mind that it is youth in itself, 
and not the youth of either sex only, which we are seeking 
to protect. It was not the theory, even of ancient educa- 
tion, that vice should be revealed to boys while hidden 
from girls. It was Juvenal, the most merciless of satirists, 
who wrote that reverence is due to youth (Maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia), and the phrase has become a proverb. 
Horace, an equally trenchant social critic, yet inscribes one 
of his finest odes to his young readers of both sexes (Vir- 
ginibus puerisque canto). What a poet writes for maids and 
boys may not boys and maids read, and even read together? 
It is not a question of a vast and exhaustive knowledge, 
searching everything, omitting nothing; our modern life 
gives no time for that, except to professional specialists. 
But there is no reason why the very limited amount for 


Wings, rather, to soar with into | 


| which ordinary students have time, in their study of any 
| literature or history, should not be kept within ground that 
| is safe, even for their innocence. 

The question of coeducation may sometimes present prac- 
tical difficulties, but they will rarely lie in the direction of 
perplexities in the recitation-room. Those who have taught 
mixed classes, even in medical schools, almost always tes- 
tify that they have found the embarrassments in this direc- 
tion far less than they expected; and it is absurd to say 
that if surmounted in medicine, these obstacles will afford 
any perceptible inconvenience in Greek or botany. If they 
| do, it will be because of the want of tact or of propriety in 
| the instructor; and here we come to what is, I am confi- 
dent, a positive advantage in lecturing to joint classes or 
in teaching them. If any study really brings students on 
dangerous ground, the presence of young women will guard 
a coarse-minded teacher against himself, and he will be 
constrained into propriety. Every one acquainted with 
our large training schools and colleges knows that there 
are here and there teachers, perhaps eminent for scholar- 
ship, who cannot resist an indelicate allusion or a double 
entendre in presence of their pupils, when suggested by a 
passage in literature, or even by an aspect of science. It 
is needful in the interest of human progress that such in- 
structors should be either eliminated or reformed. They 
are rare in this country, and, if the truth is told, found more 
often among imported than native scholars. Their very 
existence may be due in part to a too exclusively masculine 
education, and it will be a happy result of the higher edu- 
cation of women if it banishes them from existence. 
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DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY TUEODORE CHILD. 
XX.—ON DINING TABLES. 


| H™ true is that maxim of Paulus Aimilius, when he was to 
entertain the Roman people after his glorious expedition into 
Greece, “ There is equal skill required to bring an army into tle 
| field and to set forth a magnificent entertainment, for the object 
in the first case is to annoy your enemy as far as possible, and in 
the second to give pleasure to your friend!” In the art of feast- 
ing—l'art des festins, as the gastronomic writers of the eighteenth 
century cal] it—the arrangement of the table is as important as 
the preparation of the food itself, for a good dinner badly served 
is a good dinner spoiled. 

The first object that requires our attention in the dining-room 
is the table. It is the table that ought to regulate everything, the 
table itself being regulated by the normal stature of the people 
who are to use it. Whether round, rectangular, or rectangulai 
with round ends, telescope table or table with ingerted leaves, its 
size should be based on the fact that each person should be al- 
lowed thirty inches of space in width, and in order to insure free 
circulation and perfect waiting, a space of six feet is demanded 
between the wall and the backs of the diners’ chairs. The pro 
portions to be observed in making the table are that the length 
may exceed the breadth by one-quarter, one-third, one-half, and, 
| very exceptionally, by three-quarters for a large company. Out- 
| side of these proportions the equilibrium is destroyed, and the 
| service loses its fine order and unity; we then fall into those long 
tables which are a series of tables juxtaposed—the unsociable 
tables of public banquets and monastic refectories. The above 
proportions and measures have been fixed by the experience of 
those who are most interested in a dinner, namely, those who eat 
it and those who serve it, and it is in accordance with them that 
the dining-room ought to be constructed, for the object of the 
dining-room is to contain the dining table and its accessories, that 
is to say, chairs, dumb-waiters, side tables, and dressers strictly 
necessary for the service. These measures, ample as they are, do 
not imply an immense room, for, be it remembered, from the re- 
inotest antiquity the number of guests that can be admitted to an 
artistic dinner table ought not to exceed that of the Muses, nor to 
be fewer than that of the Graces. The dining-room, the shape of 
which should be suggested by the shape of the table, needs two 
doors—one communicating with a drawing-room and one with a 
butler’s pantry, or indirectly with the kitchen. 

Generally the modern dining table errs on the side of too great 
solidity. The first quality of a table obviously is that it should be 
firm on its legs, but there is no reason for exaggerating its strength 
into clumsiness. Furthermore, the dining table of richly carved 
oak, walnut, rosewood, or mahogany is a useless luxury; the orna- 
mentation is misplaced, and often fatal to knees; the richness of 
the material itself is lost, inasmuch as the table is always covered 
with a cloth. <A table, according to Dr. Johnson, is “a horizontal 
surface raised above the ground, and used for meals and other 
| purposes,”” Roubo, in his treatise on joinery and cabinet-making, 
{ 
| 











written at the end of the eighteenth century (1770), says that ta- 

bles are all composed of a top and of one or more feet, which are 

fixed, or movable, or folding. Of all the furniture ever made, the 

French furniture of the eighteenth century seems to me the most 

rational, the most convenient, and the most tasteful. Of all the 

cookery ever achieved, that of the time of the Regent was prob- 
| ably the most exquisite. A contemporary of the petits soupers of 
| the eighteenth century, Grimm, the author of the famous Corre- 
| spondance littéraire, questions very much whether “ the sumptuous- 
| ness of the Roman tables could enter into any comparison with 
| the studied refinement of the French.” We may therefore ask 
| with curiosity what kinds of tables were used, and we shall find in 
| Roubo’s Art du Menuisier et Ebéniste the following excellent theo- 
| retical remarks on the subject: 
| “Eating tables,” says Roubo, “are not susceptible of any deco- 
ration; they consist simply of several planks of pine or some 
other light wood joined together with tongue and groove, and 
bound with oak at the ends. These tables, or rather these table- 
tops, are almost all of one shape, that is to say, a parallelogram, 
larger or smaller, according to the number of covers. Formerly 
eating tables were made round or oval, but at present these forms 
are little used. The size of tables is determined, as I have just 
said, by the number of guests, to each of whom ought to be attrib- 
uted at least two feet of room, or, better still, three feet, especially 
when there are many ladies at a meal, because their dresses take 
up much more room than those of men.” 

Roubo calculates his small, medium, and larger tables on the 
basis of two feet for each cover, and his largest table for ten per- 
sons is six by five feet. When a larger number of guests had to 
| be accommodated, recourse was had to leaves or flaps, and to com- 
| posite or juxtaposed tables. Grand feasts were always served on 
composite tables. Roubo thus sums up the practices of the eigh- 
teenth century in the matter of tables: 

“ Large tables are those which can not only accommodate a large 
number of guests, but also the middle of which is large enough to 
hold a surtout de décoration, either of flowers, sweetmeats, etc., 
which, with the number of covers given, determines precisely the 
size of these tables, on the principle that there should be two feet 
of room around the dormant or plateau which forms the basis of 
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the decorative centre piece. As these tables are ordinarily very 
large, they are made up of a number of tables joined together 
‘with tongue and groove, and held by clamps placed at intervals. 
These tables are placed as solidly as possible on trestles, in such a 
manner that the trestles may be about a foot inside from the edge 
of the table, so as not to inconvenience those who are seated around.” 

“Besides the large tables I have just mentioned,” continues 
Roubo, “there are also hollow tables, commonly termed lhorse- 
shoe tables, either with the upper end round or forming simply 
an elbow. Both these tables are very convenient, inasmuch as 
the service can be performed from the inside without interfering 
with those who are seated round, Their only disadvantage is that 
they can only receive artificial surtouts of moderate size, which is, 
in my opinion, no great misfortune, for in point of fact the enor- 
mous surtouts with which the tables of the great are loaded serve 
only to render the waiting more difficult and even inconvenient, 
and to obstruct the view of all the guests, who can only with dif- 
ficulty and manoeuvring see the other side of the table.” The 
breadth of Roubo’s horseshoe table is three feet, and the height of 
all his eating tables twenty-seven to twenty-eight inches. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STREET 


J\ACED cloths and rough-surfaced yet soft-finished camel’s-hair 
I stuffs are chosen for street costumes and for church suits, and 
will continue to be worn at afternoon receptions where silks, bro 
cades, and velvets are also seen. A long princesse polonaise, 
trimmed with sable or other fur, and slightly lifted far toward the 
back to disclose a skirt of cloth or velvet of a contrasting color, is 
a fashionable design for such toilettes, and very short high-shoul- 
dered capes of the cloth and velvet are added for greater warmth 
in the street. More youthful gowns of lighter blue, pale Eiffel 
red, or grayish green cloth have black Persian lamb borders, also 
of narrow widths, with gilt and silver braid passementerie for 
trimmings. The small cape has a collar of great height, with 
cloth outside and fur lining, or else it is entirely of fur, to flare 
outward and wired, while a point of the fur extends to the end of 
the cape in front. A toque, with or without strings, is made of the 
cloth for the crown, with velvet along the edges, and 
other trimming. Camel’s-hair dresses have the round skirt now 
worn, with all its fulness at the back, and a bodice with girdle of 
velvet and full velvet vest under jacket-shaped front, and the coat 
sleeves are full at the top, with velvet cuffs. 
hair dresses, the ground plum, bright red, réséda, or storm blue, 
with black stripes for the border at the foot of the round skirt, 
and diagonally at the top of the full coat sleeves, are very pretty 
when made with a black coat-basque that is cut up in square 
tabs and trimmed with black Persian fur and wide gold braid. 


TOILETTES, 
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Bordered camel’s- 


A SOUTHERN TROUSSEAU 
A pretty trousseau for a Southern bride contained a wedding 
dress of ivory satin brocade in palm leaf des 
front of waist and skirt of a single breadth, merely pleated in 
shape at the waist line and fastened under the left arm, then fall- 
ing on a petticoat of white mousseline de chiffon, doubled and 
arawnh in shirred tucks below the hips ; the neck was dr iped with 





ign, made with the 


soft folds of the mousseline; the back of the waist was pointed, 
and the brocaded train was draped on its edges. A 
dress for this bride was of peau de soie, with pink blossoms and 


“black silk” 


green foliage brocaded along its selvages, made up in princesse 
shape, over plain black peau de soie, with green vest and green 
collar under the new black Eiffel tower altogether a differ 
eut dress from the black silk gown of former days. A reception 
dress of pale silver gray brocade combined with bengaline has the 
brocade for the basque, the full high-shouldered sleeves, and for 
one side of the skirt, with trimming of silver cord, and a shirred 
breadth of gray mousseline de chiffon in the front. The travel 
ling gown of shaggy camel’s-hair, in an indefinite plaid of dark red 
and brown, had a round skirt with two great box pleats behind, 
hooked on the wa with frills erect 
dressy with full diagonal crossed folds of dark red velvet showing 
no darts, A visiting dress 
of green cloth had a great deal of velvet on the front of the bodice, 


ace 





the front was made 





at top; 
velvet sleeves, and a collar of velvet 


opening on a plastron of the daintiest brocade, with white ground 
strewn with tiny flowers. A fur cape was to be worn with these 
dresses, and there was also a gray plush jacket bordered with 
soft gray mouflon fur. A little dress 
of gray satin in the new cord striping, made up with silver cord 
knotted in meshes, and the stripes meeting in the skirt in the Eiffel 
tower fashion. The evening cloak was a 
white crépon laid over pink silk, and lined with white 





for informal dinners was 


Russian coat of 
1 
llama fur, 
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which also formed the large collar 


FANCY NEEDLE-WORK 

The faney-work stores are displaying many pretty articles of 
needle-work, with their designs begun and materials for complet- 
ing them, to be finished by clever needle-women, and given as 
Christmas presents. The tapestry work now so much in favor, 
because in keeping with the present decorative styles of house 
furnishing, looks elaborate, but is easily done, and is said to be as 
restful as knitting. The pieces for this work come with the artis- 
tic design traced in French worsteds, some silks being added for 
the high lights, and the worker merely crosses the design in sim 
ple tapestry stitches, in the cross stitch, the long straight Gobelin 
stitch, and the extremely small quarter stitches of petit point. 
This work is seen in panels for wall hangings and for sereens, in 
chair backs and seats, in rugs, footstools, and sofa cushions done 
in intricate Persian and Egyptian designs, or in large medieval 
figures of saints and crusaders, and also in the gaver Louis Qua- 
torze and Louis Quinze designs, or in Marie Antoinette panels of 
festooned garlands, with bow-knots and fluttering ribbons, chosen 
to suit the room in which they are to be used. 

Appliqué work of various kinds is also very fashionable, and is 
quite easily done, inasmuch as each article can be purchased with 
the figures cut and well fastened on the fabric, requiring the work- 
er simply to couch the outlines neatly. Fleurs-de-lis made of satin 
or of cloth-of-silver, and heraldic designs in leather are the grace- 
ful figures most often applied; thus satin fleurs-de-lis of pale 
blue, rose, or yellow veined with silver are set about on bolting- 
cloth for bureau covers, small table covers, and pin-cushions, 
leaving only the couching of the outlines to be done by the work- 
er, and the transparent white cloth is then lined with India silk, 
edged with a frill of the silk covered with Valenciennes or fine 
torchon lace, and some ribbon bows complete it. Armorial de- 
signs of leather, edged with metal cord, griffins, lions rampant, 
ermine spots, the Bourbon lily, large spears, and great hinges 
are bought separately, and applied in one corner of plush sofa 
cushions, Still others of the down cushions that are now piled on 
large couches and on sofas have cloth-of-silver arabesques, or else 
diagonal stripes of old-silver braid, with long stitches between, or 
a suitable motto, as “ Never far away,” in applied silver letters, 
and are bordered with metal galloon; these also need only couch- 
ing as a finish. A cover to be thrown over a large box for shoes 
is of olive velours, decorated with a large monogram of cloth-of- 
silver couched upon it. A copper red plush cover for a footstool 
has large silver hinges designed upon it. Applications of ein- 
broidery are also used, the designs of flowers or of many kinds of 














fruits being traced in crewels on canvas, for the worker to cross in 
tapestry stitches and then apply; this is appropriate for cloth 
covers for dinner tables, a bunch of fruits or single pieces—apri- 
cots, pineapples, peaches, pears, and a dozen other fruits from 
which to choose—being shown in natural size and colors, for plac- 
ing about irregularly on the dark cloth cover. 

Colored linens, so well dyed that they wash well, make practical 
and useful covers for sofa cushions for chambers or yachts, also 
table covers, slumber rolls, ete. Pale blue, dark blue, or dull red 
linen covers for sofa cushions are stamped in large effective de- 
signs, to be wrought with linen floss and washing silks, and cost, 
begun, with materials, $5. Table covers of dark red linen are to 
be worked in three shades of old-pink or in white, in the long and 
short stitch and in ovtlining; these are $6. Other table covers 
use the red linen only as a border on a centre of white Bolton 
sheeting, stamped in a bold design easily wrought with colored 
crewels in the twisted chain stitch ; these begun, with crewels for 
finishing, are $6 50. 

Plain linen damask, to be used for a centre square for a luncheon 
table, is to be outlined in cord work with fancy stitches in white 
silks, or in green or gold; it is to be placed on the polished ma- 
hogany, with a napkin to match under each plate. Huckaback is 
also used for dinner table centre pieces, which are particularly 
good with a darned background—so easily done—in yellow or 
pale green silk, to throw in relief the design on the plain white 
hueckaback, which is simply outlined in white rope silk; a table 
square of this kind weil begun is $8 50, and finished it costs $18. 
Sofa cushions with green plush on one side have the other side of 
huckaback with white arabesques on a background darned with 
pale green silk. Irish linen squares with open cutwork designs 
for the centre of tables are still admired. Very elegant dinner 
table squares are of white satin, with a large corner piece of Re- 
naissance lace applied and silver embroidery, and an edge of the 
same lace. Still others are of plush or of solid lace; and some 
of white linen are long strips embroidered with white and rose or 
with white and yellow silks in large geometrical designs, finished 
with a very large monogram at each end, done in white silk. 

For a Christmas dinner table is a regal cloth, four yards long 
and three yards wide, of snowy white damask, its plain twilled 
ground as lustrous as satin, with pine cones embroidered on it in 
white silk ; a large monogram is at each end, and a wide insertion 
of the effective Renaissance lace is all around it; then comes a 
plain damask border, and scalloped lace is on its edge. A dozen 
uapkins of the plain damask, bordered with insertion and lace, 
each twenty-four inches square, accompanied the cloth, and the 
entire cost is $250. For small low square tables in a lady’s room, 
or tea cloths -for small square tables, are strips of white momie- 
cloth, perfectly plain on top of the table, but falling low on two 
sides, and each end crossed with wide elaborate insertion and edg- 
ing of guipure lace that is partly white silk and partly linen; some 
drawn work also crosses the ends, and the little cloth is marked 
with a large initial seven inches long, done in white silk, with a 
fleur-de-lis gracefully wrought in the letter. Other five o’clock tea 
cloths ave a yard square of linen, with a hem-stitched hem, pow 
dered with smallest violets or daisies w rought in silks ; 


or else some 
ragged chrysanthemums forming a border are done in white silk, 

flower, and a motto 
worked diagonally across the centre in pink silk talks about the 
, and asserts that “If the kettle boiling be, 
seven minutes makes the tea.” 





with a pink silk cirele through each lar 
cup that cheers, ete 


Drapery scarfs for pedestals, for easels, or for corners of othet 
pieces of furniture are made of soft repped silks, with a cluster 
of flowers done on one end in tapestry stitches ; 
traced in crewels on canvas basted on the 


the design comes 
silk for the worker to 
Soft Oriental figured silks, Liberly’s satins a yard wide, 
and the shadow silks are used for draped mantel searf<, with one 
the and 


cross. 


long side and the ends fringed fancifully by 
tied with gilt or silver threads. 
Flocon or snow-flake wool, with or without silks twisted about 


purchaser, 


it, is as thick as a lady’s finger, and is crocheted on a large blond 
shell needle as thick as one’s thumb, to make duvets to throw 
over a bed, or a lady’s lounge, or a baby’s carriage. This work is 
quickly done, an expert making a baby’s blanket a vard square in 
This flocon wool is so light and warm that it makes 
most luxurious afghans; and there are other afghans of French dou- 
bled zephyr (which has two threads more than German zephyr), 
done in 


a single day 


a solid color of two or three shades of terra-cotta or of 
Gobelin blue, with scalloped or fringed ends; still other sofa blank- 
ets have a plain centre to match the prevailing color of the room, 
with Roman borders. Long stripes, blocks, points, or zigzag cross 
stripes in shaded colors are also popular for afghans 

stuffed with are made of varied 
The simplest are of Japanese cretonne or of India silk, 
iged with a secant ruffle of and three 
finished. Rich brocade of antique patterns 
covers one side of a great square pillow, with plush on the other 
side, and this is finished with a wide ruffle (six inches deep) of 
lace. Three-cornered rolls 
with chintz, India silk, or brocade, made of a square the width of 
the fabric, with an inch-wide feather-stitched 
folded over the triangular pillow of down and secured by bows of 


Sofa cushions down most 
fabrics. 
merely e the silk doubled, 


inches wide when 


coffee-colored slumber are covered 


hem all around, 


watered ribbon at each of the three points, with a bow between 
on the two short sides; then a long ribbon is left at the points of 
the longest side to tie the pillow to the ehair or sofa. Other pil- 
lows are in saddle-b ig shape, while still others have the bag at the 
back made instead in a pocket for holding a book, work, eye- 
glasses 

New have a the white-wood gilt 
tracery (now so much used for many small pieces of furniture), 
with a large cireular screen suspended in the middle, made of 
transparent bolting-cloth beautifully painted. Pretty lamp shades 
are a deep band of lace, with tapestry colors marked in the figures, 
then outlined with a fringe falls below, and the top is 
crocheted to make it fit any round or flaring shade. 

Folding work-bags have a standing frame of white-wood that 
folds compactly, and on this is suspended a large bag of flowered 
silk, challi, or cretonne, with inner pockets for small articles. 
Pretty bags, with the flat bottoms that are the most practical shape 
and full gathered tops, are made of crape or China silk, or of the 
pretty American shadow silks, and after being furnished with 
drawing-strings, have a wider ribbon string, like a handle, for car- 
rying them on the arm. Shopping bags are of black cloth, with 
black appliqué leather figures for decorations, or else fleurs-de-lis 
wrought in black silks and steel beads. 

New folding photograph cases that look like a bit of Dresden 
china are of white linen, with the small dainty flower designs of 
that porcelain painted about upon it, even the Dresden mark of 
crossed swords being done low on the glass that covers the pie- 
ture. 
enough for a cabinet picture, and their folded fronts are lined with 
céladon, rose, or blue, in true Dresden coloring. Other effective 
frames for photographs are covered with the richest brocaded silk 
in Persian designs, and still others hang lengthwise on the wall in 
slender shape, like a Japanese scroll, holding three or five photo- 
graphs, with figured cretonne or India silk covers to match the 
color prevailing in the room. 

For information received about dresses thanks are due Mrs. M. 
A. ConneELLY and Madame Barnes; and for needle-work, Madame 
Bessiz La Paix aud the Society of Decorative Art. 


, OV papers. 
fire-screens frame of with 





silks; 


These are quite small, to hold a carte de visite, or else large 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. S. L. M. Bartow, whose maiden name was Alice Cornel 
Townsend, died at “ Elsinore,’ Long Island, on Mon- 
day, October 21st. The husband, an emi 
yer ol New York, 
July 10th Mrs. Barlow was 


partial paralysis, and grave 


Glen Cove, 
death of het 


took place 1s our readers will remember, on 
for several years a 
fears were : 
its occurrence that the shock of her husband’s sudden death would 
be fatal to her. Mrs l lto that band of Christia 


Barlow belong 
women who regard wealth and station as opportt 





es to be co 
His name.” For many 
years it was she who opened the annual Charity 


secrated to the service of humanity n 
Sall, and her in- 
terest in the Nursery and Child’s Hospital was never intermitted 
Hers was the open and cordial hand extended to struggling merit, 
and her home was a delightful social l 
l id 
It was largely due to her charm as a 


degrees were hospitably welcomed, and in which t 





rest and new inspiration 
hostess that her husband’s dinner parties were famous 
of Mrs. Barlow’s only daughter, Mrs, Stephen Henry Oli 


the shadow of an undyir 





n, brought, 


SiX vears 





rief upon ber parents 


hearts, but it did not seal the fountain of their sympathies, 
make them less thoughtful for others’ wea doth lived so as to 
be missed. 

Postmaster-General Wanamaker has given up his Bethany 
Sunday-school, Phil idelphia, where he taught the Bible class H 
has taken a pew in the Church of the Covenant, Washingt 


The pastor, the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, announced from his pulpit that 





a member of the Cabinet was about to start a Bib class, and 
that those who desired to join should registe 

—Miss Ida Stowell is one of the most successful real estate 
agents in St. Paul. She sold one lot recently for $150,000. Miss 
Stowell came from the East to teach school St. Paul ed 
enough out of her salary to buy a little land. She be udi 
ciously, and made money by the operatior This seemed to het 
an easier and quicker way of getting rich than teaching, so s! 


laid aside the slate and the ruler, and went regularly into the real 
estate business : 

—Miss Kate Drexe l, one of the three 
has decided to take the veil and 
She went into retreat at Pittsburgh 
ing up her mind, and has now decided to 
sionary work among the Indians 

—When Harvard celebrated its two-hun 
three years ago, Dr. Holmes wi 
which he humorously asked 





Drexel sis 
ftoare 





gious lle 





ral months before mak 





herself up to mis 


iredth birthday fifty- 


occasion, in 





But 


color line, 


they wouldn 10 that to day, for Harvard no 





havin st elected Clement Ga 


4 class orato 











Herr vor Rottenberg, Bismarck’s ivate sect was a 
classmate of Herbert Bismarck, and was « raged in mer tile 
pursuits when the Chancellor discovered h through a politic 
pamphlet he had written. Bismarck the ve Y in that 
might become his secretary if he was not afraid « york, as his 
hours were usually from seve 1 the morning until it night 
Herr von Rotienberg has pr 1 invaluable to | hief. Just 
now he is mourning the de of his wife 1 Eng vyoula 
who, it is said, was gifted w ‘ qua evessary in a 
diplomat’s wif 

Ex-Congressman William L. Scott is a i near 
Cape Charles, Virginia, where he keeps his blooded horses and 
raises truck for the New York and Philadelphia marke Seve 
al hundred people are employed on the farm 1 it is ke as 
neat as a city park All the pine woods a t i to 
height, and whitewashed fences divide the fields I farm land 
runs down to the shores of the Chesapeake Bav 

Auton Rubinstein, who has recent et interviewed by a 
St. Petersburg corre spondent of the Tribune, savs that he inherit- 
ed his musical talent from his mother, 10 Was a fine planist 
His father had no taste nor talent for ec, and wanted to make 
a petty merchant of him, but he was rescued by his mother, She 
was his first teacher, and he began to learn the piano at six years 
of age, and bv nine he was so far advanced t t he was taken on 
it concert tour 

Mrs. Lillie advises ladies to take e of the inds, and 
not to employ a manicure They can » if ist us well, she s 





but they must give fifteen minutes a d o it Phat is ab 
ninety hours a year spent in trimming and polishing the nails! 
Antonio Meucci, who was the most nate friend of Ga 
baldi during the latter’s visit to this country, died rece it 
Staten Island. It was said that Meucci was really the inventor of 
the telephone, having made one in 1856, which ran between | 
wife’s sick-room and the kitchen, and was also connected with his 


piace of business The last vears of Meu s hil “ 








great poverty, and yet if he had been fortuna 1 attracting t 
proper attention to his invention, he w 1 have been a milliot 
aire 

Messrs. Royal Phelps Carroll and He Astor Carey hav 
started for Africa, where they will join Mr. W iam Chanler, t} 
brother-in-law of Amélie Rives Chane i prolonged lion hur 
Mr. Carroll, who is a son of Jo Ca f Carrollton. V 
ginia, is short, sturdy, and of a sanguine dispositio Mr. Carey, 
who is a nephew of J. J. and William Astor, is big, strong, and 


confident. Both 
in 1885 


-F. E. Spinner 


these 




















eight years old. He living in Mohawk, New Yor iative plac 
and with characteristic pluck Writes that Sin the best of hea 1 
‘except for the cancer.” He suffers a great deal from this, but he 
still keeps up his interest in the Treasury Department, and he is 
writing a work upon finance 

—Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow, ex-presice f the Dover (New 
Hampshire) Horse Railroad, is a woman of medium height, s} 
ly inclined to embonpoint Her eves are dark blue-gray, the nos 
is straight, and the brows arched She wears her light brown 
hair in the style known as la Pompadour, and s} esses in i 
garments. Mrs. Dow is not only a model wife and ther. | 
she is a crack shot and a bold swim 

—The efforts to save Millet’s house at Barbizon did not pro 
successful, and the Mecca of art pilgrims been destrove 
Millet lived in this house for thirty . 1 there he painted 
his most famous pictures, and there his children were born It 
is a curious thing that it was the heirs of Sensier, Millet’s biog 
rapher and most appreciative admirer, who turned Madame Millet 
and her family, among them an invalid daughter, out-of-doors 

—Miss Kate Field is thinking about starting a weekly paper 


Washington. 

—Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has been visiting Ash 
burton at her country home in Scotland, and he pen cannot do 
justice to the beauty of the place or the charm of 
Lady Ashburton is one of the most charitable of ladi ind she 
has not only established several homes for poor . but she has 
set up coffee stands about London, where the poor can get a bowl 
of good hot coffee for a penny ; 





her hostess 














Four-TRiImMED Coat FOR 


Fig. 8.—Derau. or Empromery ror ScarF oF 
W oop-Basxxt, Fic. 


STYLE AMONG COU- 
PANG GENTLEMEN. 
fashions for 


i NNY fashions 
the “lords of cre- 


ation” prevail in this 
far-away corner of the 
world. Their hair is 
“done up” in a large 
frizzly mop. A redeem- 
ing point among these 
worthies of an Eastern 
clime is the style of hat 
most in use. The pure 
white spathe of the Bo- 
palm furnishes 
material; when finished, 
elaborate ornamentation 
of flowers and plumes, 
wonderfully constructed 
of little chips of the deli- 
cate spathe, are added 
An English traveller 
says that the hats them- 
selves are decidedly 
graceful and jaunty, but 
mounting guard atop the 
curly “mops,” present a 
ludicrous appearance. 
These gentlemen of Ti- 
mor wear about their 
shoulders a fringed plaid, 
and girt about their per- 
sons a garment called a 
“sarong”; over this, asa 
convenient deposit for be- 
tel-nut and “ siri” leaves, 
hangs a bag much orna- 
mented with gold and 
beads, accommodating 
also the most essen- 
tial smoking apparatus— 
tastefully carved bamboo 


rassus 


Girt From 8 TO 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 824. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., 


1.—FvuLL 


Size. 





10 Years OLp 
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EmpromwereD Corrke Cozy. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XL., Fig. 68. 





Fig. 1.—Gentieman’s Suiprer.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 67. 





Fig. 4.—Narrow Borper ror Scarr or Woop-Basket, 
Fic. 1.—Fuu Size. 







Figs. 36-45. 


Fig. 1.—Woop-Baskert, wit Scarr.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derrait 
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Frock ror Girt From 9 To 11 Years otp.—Bacx.—[For 
Front, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 54-61. 
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or Scrpprr, Fic. 1 


tubes. A Borassus palm 
leaf serves them for an 
umbrella ; and = thus 
equipped, these good peo- 
ple feel equal to any 
emergency demanded by 
society. 

Beads for ornamenta- 
tion, upon which much 
stress is laid, are called 
“lak kai,” and are taken 
in exchange for native 
goods. They are of an 
ochreous red tint, and ev- 
idently of soft stone. It 
is a secret where these 
beads are made; they 
are regarded as very val- 
uable in market, a string 
of them eight or nine 
inches in length costing 
over sixty dollars, 


A WONDERFUL 
SPIRE. 

7". spire of the Ca- 

thedral of Notre 
Dame in Antwerp, three 
hundred and eighty feet 
in height, one of the lofti- 
est in the world, is re- 
garded as a marvel for 
beauty and airy light- 
ness, Charles Fifth said 
of it, “It deserves to be 
kept in a case.” And 
Napoleon compared its 
exquisite carved work to 
Mechlin lace. It com- 
mands a view far-reach- 
ing and very magnificent. 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 
A CRISIS, 
\ 7 HEN he went down to Sloane Street in the 
morning, he found Estelle eagerly await- 
ing him. 
lor 


She received him in Nina’s small par- 
; Mrs. Grey had just gone out. A glance 
round the room did not show him any differ- 
ence, except that a row of photographs (of him- 
self, mostly, in various costumes) had disappeared 
from the mantel-shelf. 

“ Well, what is all this about?” he said, some- 
what abruptly. 

“Ah, do not blame me too quick!’ Estelle 
said, with tears springing to her clear blue eyes. 
“ Perhaps I am to blame—perhaps, when I see 
her in such trouble on Saturday night, I should 
entreat her to tell me why; but I said, ‘To-night 
I will not worry her more; to-morrow morning 
I will talk to her; we will go for a long walk to- 
gether; Nina will tell me all her sorrow.’ Then 
the morning comes, and she is gone away, what 
can Ido? Twice lI go to your apartment.” 

“Oh, Iam not blaming you at all, Miss Girond,” 
he said at once and quite gently. “ If anybody 
is to blame, I suppose it’s myself, for I appear 
to have quarrelled with Nina without knowing it. 
Of course you understood that that packet you 
left yesterday contained the various little pre- 
sents I have given her from time to time—worth- 
less bits of things; but all the same, her sending 
them back shows that Nina has some ground of 
offence. I’m very sorry; if I could only get hold 
of her, I would try to reason with her; but she 
was always sensitive and proud and impulsive 
like that. And then to run away because of 
some fancied slight—” 

Estelle interrupted him with a little gesture of 
impatience, almost of despair. 

“Ah, you are wrong, you are wrong,” she said. 
“It is far more serious than that. It is no little 
quarrel. It is a pain that stabs to the heart— 
that kills. You will see Nina never again to 
make up a little quarrel. She has taken her 
grief away with her. I myself, when I first saw 
her troubled at the theatre, I also made a mis- 
take—I thought she was hysteric.” 

“At the theatre?” said he, with some sudden 
recalling of his own surmise. 





* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No, 30, Vol. XXIL 





“I WANT TO MAKE FOR MYSELF A NEW FUTURE, IF YOU WILL SHARE IT WITH ME” 


FORTUNATUS.- 


PRINCE 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Princess or Tous,” “* Macteop or Dare,” “ 


“You did not regard her, perhaps, toward the 
end of her part, on Saturday night ?” said Estelle. 
“T thought once she would fall on the stage. 
On the way home I think she was erying—lI did 
not look. Then she is in this room—oh, so silent 
and miserable—as one in despair; until I per- 
suade her to go to sleep until the morning, when 
she would tell me her sorrow. Then I was reading ; 
I heard something; I went to the door there. It 
was Nina crying, oh, so bitterly ; and when I ran 
to her she was wild with her grief. ‘ My life is 
broken, Estelle, my life is broken!’ she said.” 

But here Estelle herself began to sob, and could 
not get on with her story at all: she rose from 
her chair and began to pace up and down. 

“T cannot tell you—it was terrible.” 

And terrible it was for him, too, to have this 
revelation made to him. Now he knew it was 
no little quarrel that had sent Nina away: it was 
something far more tragic than that; it was the 
sudden blighting of a life’s hopes. 

“Estelle,” said he (quite forgetting), you spoke 
of a letter she had left for you: will you show 
it to me ?” 

She took it from her pocket and handed it to 
him. There was no sign of haste or agitation in 
these pages; Nina’s small and accurate hand- 
writing was as neat and precise as ever; she 
even seemed to have been careful of her English 
as she was leaving this her last message, in the 
dead watches of the night. 

“ Dear Estelle,” Nina wrote, “ forgive me for 
the trouble I cause you; but I know you will do 
what I ask, for the sake of our friendship of 
past days. I leave a letter for Mr. Lehmann, 
and one for Miss Constance, and a packet for 
Mr. Moore; will you please have them all sent 
as soon as possible? I hope Mr. Lehmann will 
forgive me for any embarrassment; but Miss 
Constance is quite perfect in the part; and if she 
gets the letter to-day it will be the longer notice. 
I enclose a ring for you, Estelle. If you wear it 
you will sometimes think of Nina; for it is true 
what I said to you when you came into my room 
to-night—I gg away in the morning. I have 
made a terrible mistake, an illusion, a folly, and 
now that my eyes are opened I will try to bear 
the consequences as I can; but I could not go on 
the stage as well; it would be too bad a punish- 
ment; I could not, Estelle. I must go, and for- 
get—it is so easy to say forget! I go away with- 


out feeling injured toward any one; it was my 
own fault, no one was in fault but me. And if 
I have done wrong to any one, or appear ungrate- 
ful, 1 am sorry; I did not wish it. Again I ask 
you to say to Mr. Lehmann, who has been so kind 
to me in the theatre, that I hope he will forgive 
me the trouble I cause; but I could not go on 
with my part just now. 

“Shall I ever see you again, Estelle? It is 
sad, but I think not; it is not so easy to forget 
as to write it. 





Perhaps some day I send you a 
line —ho, perhaps some day I send you a mes- 
sage ; but you will not know where I am; and if 
you are my friend you will not se 
Adieu, Estelle! 


as you are good; 






k to know. 
I hope you will always be happy, 
but even in your happiest days 
you will sometimes give a thought to poor 
Nina.” 

He sat there looking at the letter long after 
he had finished reading it; there was nothing of 
the petulance of a spoiled child in this simple, 
this heart-broken farewell. And Nina herself 
was in every phrase of it—in her anxiety not to 
be a trouble to any one—her gratitude for very 
small kindnesses—her wish to live in the gentle 
remembrance of her friends. 

“ But why did no one stop her — why did no 
one remonstrate ?” he asked, in a sort of stupe- 
faction. 

“Who could, then ?” said Miss Girond, return- 
ing to her seat, and clasping her hands in front 
of her. 
the morning, Nina asks her to come into the 
room ; the money is put into an envelope for Mrs. 
Grey ; the not great luggage is taken quiet down 
the stair, so that no one is disturbed. Every- 
thing is arranged; you know Nina was always 


” 


“As soon as the house-maid appears in 


so—so business-like— 

“Yes, but the fool of a house-maid should have 
called Mrs. Grey !” he exclaimed. 

“But why, Mr. Moore?” Estelle continued. 
“She only thought that Nina was so consider- 
ate—no one to be awakened—and then a cab is 
called, and Nina goes away—” 

“And of course the house-maid didn’t hear 
what direction was given to the cabman !” 

“No; it is a misfortune,” said Estelle, with a 
sigh. “Itis a misfortune, but she is not so much 
in fault. She did not conjecture—she thought 
Nina was going to catch an early train—that she 
did not wish to disturb any one. All was in or- 





Suanpon Betts,” “Tue StranGe ADVENTURES oF a Hovusk-Boat,” ete. 


der ; all natural, simple; 
And so poor Nina disappears, 


no one can blame her, 
“ Yes, disappears into the world of London 
or into the larger world, without friends, without 
money Had she any money, Miss Girond ?” 
“ Oh, ves, yes!” E 





not know ? 
exact in her economies; and 
at her; but always she said perl ips some day 
she would have to play the part of the the— 
benevolent fairy to some 


poor one, iid she must 
save up 

“Had she a bank account ?” 

Estelle nodded her he ad 

“Then she could not have got the money ves 





terday, if she wished to withdraw it: she must 
have been in London this morning.” 

* Perhaps,” said Estelle “ But then? Look 
at the letter. She says if I am her friend I will 
not seek to know where she is.” 

“ But that does not apply to me,” he retorted, 
while his brain was filled with all | 





guesses as to whither Nina had 
“ You are not her friend ?” Este 


aid, quietly 
“If I could only see her for t 


ree minutes !” 
he said, in his despair, as he rose and went 
the window. “Why should she go away from 
her friends if she is in trouble? Besi I 


resides our- 


to 


selves and the people in the theatre, she knows 


no one in this country If she goes away back 
to her acquaintances in Italy, she will not say a 
word; she will have no sympathy, no distraction 
of any kind; and all the success she has gained 
here will be as good as lost. It is like Nina to 


say she blames no one; b 








] yme back 
those bits of jewelry tells me who is to blame.” 

Estelle hesitated. 

“Can I say?” she said, in rather low tones, 
and her eyes were cast dow: “Ts it 
ing confidence? But Nina was speaking of you. 
She took me into the shop in Piccadilly to show 
me the beautiful gold cup; and when I said to 
her, ‘It is another present soon—it 


not break- 








1 wedding- 
ring soon he will give you—’” 

“Then it is you who have been putting those 
fancies into her head!” he said 

‘1? Not I!” answered Estelle, with a quick 
indignation. “Itis you! Ah, perhaps you did 
not think; perhaps you are accustomed to have 


1, turning to her. 





every one—to have every one—give homage to 
the great singer. You amuse the time—what do 
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you care? J put such things into her head? No! 
—not at all! But you! You give her a wish 
ing-cup—what is the wish? You come here 
oft ou are very kind to her—ol ves, very 
} i and Nina is grateful for kindness. You 
sing with her vhat do you call them ?—songs of 
k A ve t chansons amoureuses are very 
beautiful, very charming; but sometimes they 
! aK he ts 

I] tell vou I had no idea of anvthing of the 


was a new experience 


kind,” he for, to be rated by the little boy 
‘But I am going 


to find Nina, whatever you may choose to 





I respect her wish,” said Miss Girond, some- 
what stiffly. However, the next 
had changed her mood “Mr 
to find her, what then?” 
timidly 


moment she 
Moore, if you 
were she asked, rather 

I should bring her back to her friends,” he 
swered, simply enough 
And then ?” 

“] should want to see her as happy and con 
tented as she used to be—the Nina we used to 
know. I st to get her to the 
theatre, where she was succeeding so well. She 
] she was interested in it; and you 
ki favorite with 
the public. Come, Miss Girond,” he. said, “ you 
needn’t be angry with me ; 

I 
le 





should want back 


liked her work ; 

ww she was becoming quite a 
that won't do any good. 
see now I have been very thoughtless and care- 
ss; I ought not to have given her that loving- 
cup; I ought not to have given her any of those 
But it never occurred to me 
at the time; I fancied she would be pleased at 
the moment, that was all.” 

And you did not reflect, then,” 
regarding him for 


trinkets, I suppose 


said Estelle, 


a second, “ what it was that 


may have brought Nina to England at the begin- 
ning ?—no 2—what made her wish to play at the 
New Theatre? Ah, a man is so blind!” 
frought Nina to England ?” he repeated, 
rather bewildered 
‘But these are only my conjectures,” she said, 
q kly, = No, I have no secrets to tell I ask 


mvself what brings Nina to England, to the New 
Theatre, to the companionship with her old friend 

I ask myself that, and I see. But you—per- 
haps it is not vour fault that you are blind: you 
have so many ladies seeking for favor you have 
no time to think of 

ywn indifferent, it 
that was always so proud, too; 


or that, or you are 
Poor Nina! she 
it is herself that 
has struck herself; a deep wound to her pride; 
that and she will never 
come back Moore, she will never come 
back, J would do if you 
were to find her She will never 
come back: she is too proud.” 
Estelle looked at ber watch. 
“Soon I must go in to the theatre 
1 note from Mr 
es me to go over some parts with Miss Constance, 


this one 
may be 


is why she goes awav; 
No, Mr 
asked vou what you 


—it is useless 


There was 
Lehmann this morning ; he wish 


to make sure.’ 
“What hour have you to be there #” he said 
taking up his hat 
Half past eleven.” 
I will walk in with you, if you like,” he said ; 
there will be time. And J want to see that Leli 
mann isn’t put to any inconvenience; for, you 
know, I introduced Nina to the New Theatre.” 
On their way in to town Estelle was thoughtful 
and silent, while Lionel kept looking far ahead, 
is if he expected to desery Nina coming round 
some street coraer or in some passing cab sut 
at last his companion said to him 
“You had no quarrel, then, with Nina, on the 
Saturday night?” 
‘None! On the time she 


contrary, the last 


spoke to me was in the most kindly way,” he 
“ Then, why does she resolve to send you back 
hese presents es Estelle asked x Why 18 If she 


snows all at once that her life is broken? You 
have no conjecture at all?” 

“ Well,” said he, with a little hesitation, “it is 
1 difficult thing to speak of. If Nina was look- 
ing forward as you think—if she mistook the in- 
tention of those trinkets J gave her—well, you 
know, there was a young lady and her mother, 
two friends of mine, who came to the theatre on 
Saturday night, and I dare say Nina passed while 
I was talking to the young lady in the wings— 
and—and Nina may have imagined something 
I can only guess—it is possible—” 

“Now 1 know,” said Estelle, rather sadly. 
‘Poor Nina! And still you think she would come 
back if you could find her? Her pride makes 
her fly from you; and you think you would per 
Never! never! She will not come 
back—she would drown herself first.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that!’ he said, with frown 
ing brows; and both relapsed into silence and 
their own thoughts. 

Mr. Lehmann did not seem much put about by 
3 defection on the part of one of his principal 


suade her? 


th 









It is a pity,” he said to Lionel. “She had a 
sh voice; she was improving in her stage busi 
and the public liked her. What on earth 
made her go off like this ?” 

“She left no explanation with me,” Lionel said, 
“ But in her letter to Miss Gi 
rond she hopes you won’t be put to any incon- 
By-the-way, if Miss Ross owes you any 
forfeit, I'll settle that up with you.” 

“No, there’s no forfeit in her agreement; it 
wasn’t considered necessary,” the manager made 
“ Of course I am assuming that it’s all 
fair and square, that she hasn’t gone off to take 
a better engagement.” 

‘You needn’t be afraid of that,” Lionel said, 
briefly ; and as Miss Constance here made her ap- 
pearance, he withdrew from the empty stage, and 
presently had left the building 

He thought he would walk up to the Restaurant 
Gianuzzi, in Rupert Street, and make inquiries 
there; but he was not very hopeful. For one 
thing. if Nina were desirous of concealment or of 


ness; 


honestly enough. 


venience 


answer 











getting free away, she would not go to a place 
where, as he knew, she had lodged before; for 
anotlier, he had disapproved of her living there 
all by herself, and Nina never forgot even his 
least expression of opinion. When he asked at 
the restaurant if a young lady had called there 
on the previous day to engage a room, he was an- 
swered that they had no young lady visitor of any 
kind in the house; he was hardly disappointed. 

But as he walked along and up Regent Street 
(here were the well-remembered shops that Nina 
and he used to glance into as they passed idly 
on, talking sometimes, sometimes silent, but very 
well content in each other's society) he began to 
ask himself whether in truth he ought to seek 
out Nina, and try to intercept her flight, even if 
that were yet possible. Estelle’s questions were 
significant. What would he do, supposing he 
could induce Nina to come back? At present, 
he vaguely wished to restore the old situation— 
to have Nina again among her friends, happy in 
her work at the theatre, ready to go out for a 
stroll with him if the morning were fine. He 
wanted his old comrade, who was always so wise 
and prudent and cheerful, whom he could always 
please by sending her down a new song,a new 
waltz, an Italian illustrated journal, or some sim- 
ilar little token of remembrance. But if Estelle’s 
theory were the true one, that Nina was gone for- 
ever, never to return; her place was vacant now, 
never to be refilled; and somehow or other, per- 
haps hidden in London, perhaps on her way back 
to her native land, there was a woman, proud, 
silent, and tearless, her heart quivering from the 
blow that he had unintentionally dealt. How 
could he face that Nina? What humble expla- 
nations and apologies could he offer? To ask her 
to come back would of itself be an insult. Her 
wrongs were her defence; she was sacred from 
intrusion, from expostulation and entreaty. 

At the theatre that evening he let the public 
fare as it liked, so far as his part in the perform- 
ance was concerned. He got through his duties 
mechanically. The stage Jacked interest; the 
wings were empty ; the long, glazed corridor con- 
veyed a mute reproach. As for the new Clara, 
Miss Constance did fairly well: she had not 
much of a voice, but as bold as brass, 
and her “cheek” seemed to be approved by the 
audience, At one point Estelle came up to him 

“Ts it not a change for no Nina to be in the 
theatre? But there is one that is glad—oh, very 
glad! Miss Burgoyne rejoices!’ And Estelle, 
as she passed on, made use of a phrase, in French, 
which, perhaps fortunately, he did not understand. 

After the performance he went up to the Gar- 
den Club—he did not care to go home to his 
own rooms and sit thinking—and the first per- 
son he saw after he passed into the long coffee- 
room was Octavius Quirk, who was seated all by 
himself, devouring a Gargantuan supper. 

“This is luck,” Lionel said to himself. “ Mau 
rice’s Jabberwock will begin with his blatherskite 





she was 





nonsense—it will be something to pass the time.” 

But on the contrary, as it turned out, the short 
fat man with the unwholesome complexion was 
not at this moment in the humor for frothy 
and windy invective about nothing; perhaps the 
abundant supper had mollified him ; he was quite 
suave 

“ Ah, Moore,” said he, “ haven’t seen vou since 
you came back from Seotland. It was awfully 
kind of Lady Adela to send mea haunch of ven- 
eon.” 

‘It would serve you for one meal, I suppose,” 
Lionel thought ; he did not say so. 

I dine with them to-morrow night,” continued 
Mr. Quirk, complacently. 

* Oh, indeed,” said Lionel; Lady Adela seemed 
rather in a hurry, immediately on her return to 
town, to secure her tame critic. 

“ Very good dinners they give you up there at 
Campden Hill,’ Mr. Quirk resumed, as he took 
out a big cigar from his case. “ Excellent—ex- 
and the people very well chosen, too, if 
it weren't for that loathsome brute Quincey Hoop- 
er. Why do they tolerate a fellow like that, the 
meanest lick-spittle and boot-blacker to any Eng 
lishman that has got a handle te his name; while 
all the time he is writing in his wretched Phila 
delphia rag every girding thing he can think of 
against England. Comparison, comparison con- 
tinually—it’s a morbid envy of England that is 
afraid to declare itself openly, and can only deal 
in hints and innuendoes. What can Lady Adela 
see in a fellow like that? Of course he writes 
puffing paragraphs about her, and sends them 
to her; »ut what good are they to her, coming 
from America? She wants to be recognized as 
a clever woman by her own set. 
to the dii majorum gentium Ps 


cellent ; 


She appeals 
what does she care 
for the verdict of Washington, or Philadelphia, 
or New York ?” 

Well, Lionel had no opinion to express on 
this point; on a previous occasion he had won- 
dered why these two augurs had not been con 
tent to agree, seeing that the wide Atlantic rolled 
between their respective spheres of operation 

‘I have been favored,” resumed Mr. Quirk, 
more blandly, “ with a sight of some portions of 
Lady Adela’s new novel.”’ 

* Already ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t nearly finished yet; but she has 
had the earlier chapters set up in type, so that 
she could submit them to—to her particular 
friends, in fact. You haven't seen them ?” asked 
Mr. Quirk, lifting his heavy and boiled-gooseberry 
eves and looking at Lionel. 

“Oh no,” was the answer. “My judgment is 
of no use to her; she is aware of that. I hope 
you were pleased with what you saw of it. Her 
last novel was not quite so successful as they 
had hoped, was it?” 

“My dear fellow!” Mr. Quirk exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment (for he could not have the power of 
the log-rollers called in question). “ Not suc- 
cessful ? Most successful !—most successful! I 
don’t know that it produced so much money ; but 
what is that to people in their sphere ?”’ 
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“ Perhaps not much,” said Lionel, timidly (for 
what did he know about such esoteric matters ?). 
“T suppose the money they might get from a nov- 
el would be of little consideration, but it would 
show that the book had been read.” 

“And what, again, do they care for vulgar 
popularity? — the approbation of the common 
herd—of the bovine-headed multitude? No,no; 
it is the verdict of the polished world they seek 
—it is faume—éclat—it is recognition from their 
peers. It may be only un succés d’estime—all the 
more honorable! And I must say Lady Adela 
is a very clever woman; the pains she takes to 
get Kathleen's Sweethearts mentioned even now 
are wonderful. Indeed, I propose to give her an 
additional hint or two to-morrow. Of course 
you know is doomed?” asked Mr. Quirk, 
naming a famous statesman who was then very 
seriously ill. 

“ Really ?” 

“Oh yes. Gout at the heart; hopeless com- 
plications ; he can’t possibly last another ten days. 
Very well,” continued Mr. Quirk, with much sat- 
isfaction, as if Providence were working hand in 
hand with him, “I mean to advise Lady Adela to 
send him a copy of Hathleen’s Sweethearts. Now 
do you understand? No? Why, man, if there's 
any luck when he dies, and all the memoirs come 
out in the newspapers, it will be mentioned that 
the last book the deceased statesman tried to 
read was Lady Adela Cunyngham’s well-known 
novel. Do you Good business? Then 
there’s another thing she must absolutely do 
with her new book. These woman-suffrage peo- 
ple are splendid howlers and spouters: let her 
go in for woman suffrage thick and thin, and 
she'll get quoted on a hundred dozen of platforms. 
That’s the way to do it, yon know! Bless you, 
the publishers’ advertisements are no good at all 
nowadays !” 

Lionel was not paying very much heed; per- 
haps that was why he rather indifferently asked 
Mr. Quirk whether he himself was in favor of 
extending the suffrage to women. 

“T2” cried Mr. Quirk, with a boisterous horse- 
langh. “What do I care about it? Let them 
suffer away as much as ever they like!” 

“Yes, they're used to that, aren’t they ?” said 
Lionel 

“What I want to do is to put Lady Adela up 
to a dodge or two for getting her book talked 
about; that’s the important and immediate point; 
and I think I ean be of some service to her,” 
said Mr. Quirk; and then he added, more pom- 
pously, “I think she is willing to place herself 
entirely in my hands.” 

Happily at this moment there came into the 
room two or three young gentlemen, intent upor 
supper and subsequent cards, who took posses- 
sion of the farther end of the table; and Lionel 
was glad to get up and join the new-comers, for 
he felt he could not eat in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of this ill-favored person. He had his 
poached eggs and a pint of hock in the company 
of these new friends , and after having for some 
time listened to their ingenuous talk-—which was 
chiefly a laudation of Miss Nellie Farren—he lit 
a cigarette and set out for nome. 

So it was Octavius Quirk who was now estab- 
lished as Lady Adela’s favorite? It was he who 
was shown the first sheets of the new novel: it 
was he who was asked to dinner immediately on 
the return of the family from Scotland, it was 
he who was to be Lady Adela’s chief counsellor 
throughout the next appeal to the British pub- 
lie? And perhaps he advised Lady Sylvia also 
about the best way to get her musical composi- 
tions talked of; and might not one expect to 
find,in some minor exhibition, a portrait of Oc 
tavius Quirk, Esq., by Lady Rosamund Bourne ? 
It seemed a grewsome kind of thing to think of 
these three beautiful women paying court to that 
lank-haived, puffy, bilious-looking baboon. He 
wondered what Miss Georgie Lestrange thought 
of it: Miss Georgie had humorous eyes, that could 
say a good deal. And Lord Rockminster—how 
did Lord Rockminster manage to tolerate this 
uncouth creature? Was his good-natured devo- 
tion to his three accomplished sisters equal even 
to that ? 

Lionel did not proceed to ask himself why he 
had grown suddenly jealous of a man whom he 
himself had introduced to Lady Adela Cunyng 
ham. Yet the reason was not far to seek. Be- 
fore his visit to Scotland, it would have matter- 
ed little to him if any one of his lady friends— 
or any half-dozen of them, for the matter of that 
—had appeared inclined to put some other fa- 
vorite in his place; for he had an abundant ac- 
quaintance in the fashionable world, and indeed 
had grown somewhat calious to their polite at- 
tentions. But Lady Adela and her two sisters 
were relations of Honnor Cunyngham ; they were 
going down to Brighton this very week ; he was 
anxious (though hardly knowing why) to stand 
well in their opinion and be of importance in 
their eyes. As he now walked home he thought 
he would go and call on Lady Adela the follow- 
ing afternoon: if she were going down to that 
house in Adelaide Crescent, there would be plenty 
of talk among the women-folk ; his name might 
be mentioned. 

Next morning there was no further word of 
Nina. When he had got his fencing over, he 
went along to Sloane Street, but hardly with any 
expectation of news. No, Estelle had nothing to 
tell him; Nina had gone away, and wished to re- 
main undiscovered. 

“ Poor Nina!” said Estelle, with a sigh 

Somewhat early in the afternoon he went up 
to Campden Hill. Lady Adela was at home. He 
noticed that the man-servant who ushered him 
into the drawing-room was very slow and circum- 
spect about it, as if he wished to give ample 
warning to those within; and indeed, just as he 
had come into the hall, he had fancied he heard 
a faint shriek, which startled him not a little. 
When he now entered the room he found Miss 
Georgie Lestrange standing in the middle of the 








see ? 











floor, while Lady Adela was seated at a small 
writing-table a little way off. They both greeted 
him in the most friendly fashion ; and then Miss 
Georgie (a little embarrassed, as he imagined) 
went toward the French window and looked out 
into the wintry garden. 

“You have come most opportunely, Mr. Moore,” 
said Lady Adela, in her pleasant way. “I’m sure 
you'll be able to tell us how high would a woman 
naturally throw her arms on coming suddenly on 
a dead body.” 

He was somewhat staggered. 

“J—T'm sure I don’t know.” 

“You see, Georgie has been so awfully kind 
to me this morning,” Lady Adela continued. 
“T have arrived at some very dramatic scenes in 
my new story, and she has been good enough to 
act as my model; I want to have everything as 
vivid as possible: and why shouldn’t a writer 
have a model as well as a painter? I hope to 
have all the attitudes strictly correct—to de- 
scribe even the tone of her shriek when she 
comes upon the dead body of her brother. Im- 
agination first, then actuality of detail; Rose 
tells me that Mr. Mellord, after he has finished a 
portrait, won't put in a blade of grass or a rose- 
leaf without having it before him. If there’s to 
be a crust of bread on the table, he must have 
the crust of bread.” 

“Yes, but Mr. Moore,” said Miss Georgie, com- 
ing suddenly back from the window—and she 
was blushing furiously, up to the roots of her 
pretty golden red hair, and covertly laughing at 
the same time—‘ my difficulty is that I try to do 
my best as the woman who unexpectedly sees 
her dead brother before her; but I’ve got no- 
thing to come and go on. I never saw a dead 
body in my life; and it would hardly do to try 
it with a real dead body—” 

“Georgie, don’t be horrid!” Lady Adela said, 
severely, ‘Here is Mr. Moore, who can tell you 
how high the hands should be held, and whether 
they should be clinched or open.” 

“ Well, Lady Adela,” he said, in his confusion 
(for he was in mortal terror lest she should ask 
him to get up and posture before her), “ the fact 
is that on the stage there are so many ways of 
expressing fear or dismay that no two people 
would probably adopt the same gestures. Would 
you have her hands above her head? Wouldn’t 
it be more natural for her to have them about 
the height of her shoulders, the elbows drawn 
tightly back, her palms uplifted as if to shut 
away this terrible sight ?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Lady Adela, eagerly; and 
she quickly seribbled some notes on the paper 
before her. “The very thing !—the very thing!” 

“But don’t you think,” he ventured to say, 
“that that would look rather mechanical 
stagy, in fact? 


—rather 
I know nothing about writing, 
but I should think you would want to deal most- 
ly with the expression of the woman’s face.” 

“T want to have it all!” the anxious author- 
ess exclaimed. “I want to have attitudes—ges 
tures—everything, to make the picture vivid i 
must have the actual tone of her shriek—” 

“Which Mr, Moore came in,” 
Miss Georgie said, as a kind of challenge. 

“Yes, I thought I heard a slight ery,” he ad- 
mitted, gravely, 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Moore,” said Lady 
Adela, with her most charming smile, as she be- 
“The little piece of 
realism you have suggested will come in admi- 
rably; and I think I've done enough for to-day, 
thanks to Georgie here, who has just been an 
Angel of Patience.” 

Tea followed, and some idle talk, during which 
Lionel learned that Lady Adela and her 
were going down to Brighton the following day. 
He incidentally mentioned Octavius Quirk’s name ; 
whereupon his hostess, who was a sharp and a 
shrewd woman when she was not dabbling in 
literature, instantly and graciously explained to 
him that she had been corresponding a good 
deal with Octavius Quirk of late, over her new 
work. She informed him further that Octavius 
Quirk was coming to dine there the next night 
—what a pity it was that Mr. Moore was en- 
gaged every evening at the theatre! When 
Lionel left, she had persuaded him that he was 
just as much a favorite as ever; he could very 
well understand that she had cultivated Octavius 
Quirk’s acquaintance only in his capacity as a 
kind of pseudo-literary person. 

Day after day of this lonely week passed; 
Lionel, all unknown to himself, was marching 
onward to his fate. On the Saturday there 
were two performances of Zhe Squire’s Daugh- 
ter ; at night he felt very tired—which was un- 
usual with him: that, or some other palatable 
excuse, was sufficient to take him down to Vie- 
toria Station on the Sunday morning. He had 
forgotten, or put Maurice Mangan’s 
cool-blooded presentation of his case; undefined 
longings were in his brain; the future was to 
be quite different from the past—and somehow 
Honnor Cunyngham was the central figure in 
these mirage-like visions. He had formed no 
definite plans; he had prepared no persuasive 
appeal; the only and immediate thing he knew 
was that he wished to be in the same place with 
her, breathing the same air with her, with the 
chance of catching a distant glimpse of her, 
even if he were himself to remain unseen 
Would she be out walking along the sea-front 
after church? Surely so, when she had Lady 
Adela and her sisters as her guests. And if 
not, he would call in the afternoon. How well 
he remembered the rather dusky drawing-room, 
and its curious scent of sweet-brier or some sim- 
ilar perfume! A hushed half-hour there would 
be something to be treasured up and conned 
over again and again in subsequent recollection. 
Would she be sitting near the window, half 
shadowed by the curtains? Or standing in 


heard as he 





gan to fold up her notes, 





sisters 


aside, all 





front of the fire, perhaps absently gazing into it, 
her tall and elegant figure outlined by the crim- 
| son flames ? 
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When he arrived in Brighton he walked rap- 
idly away down to the King’s Road, and there 
he moderated his pace, keeping his eyes alert. 
The people were beginning to come out from 
the various churches; and many of them, before 
going in-doors, joined that slow promenade up 
and down the greensward farther west. But 
look where he might, there was no sign of Lady 
Cunyngham and her daughter, nor of Lady Ade- 
la and her two sisters. They would have been 
sasily distinguishable, he thought. That they 
were in Brighton, he had no doubt; .but appar- 
ently they were nowhere in this throng; so, rather 
downhearted, he retraced his steps to the Orleans 
Club, where he passed an hour or two with such 
acquaintances as he met there. 

He was more fortunate in the afternoon. 
When he went along to Adelaide Crescent, Lady 
Cunyngham and her daughter were both at 
home; and it was with a sense of joyous relief 
—and yet with a touch of disquietude too—that 
he found himself ascending the soft-carpeted 
stairs. When he was shown into the drawing- 
room he found only one occupant there—it was 
Honnor Cunyngham herself, who was standing 
by a big portfolio set on a brass stand, and ap- 
parently engaged in arranging some large photo- 
graphs. She turned and greeted him very plea- 
santly, and without any surprise; she went to two 
low settles coming out at right angles from the 
fireplace and sat down, while he took a seat op- 
posite her; if he was rather nervous and bewil- 
dered at finding himself thus suddenly face to 
face with her, and alone with her, she was quite 
calm and self-possessed. 

“Mother has just gone upstairs; she will be 
here presently,” Miss Honnor said. “ But what 
a pity my sisters did not know you were coming 
down! After church they all went off to visit 
an old lady, a great friend of theirs, who can’t 
get out-of-doors nowadays; and so I 
they staid on so as to keep her company. 


suppose 

How- 
ever, I have no doubt they will be here before 
long. What a pleasant thing it must be for 
you,” she added, “to be able to run down to 
Brighton for a day, after a week’s hard work at 
the theatre !” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a half-bitter kind of 
fashion. “It is a pleasant thing to get away 
from the theatre—anywhere. I think I am be- 


coming rather sick of the theatre and all its as. 
sociations.” 

“Really, Mr. Moore,”’ she said, with a smile, 
“it is surprising to hear you say so—you of all 
men.” 

“What comes of it? You play the fool be 
fore a lot of idle people, until—until—your na 
ture is subdued to what it works in, I suppose. 
What service do you do to any human being? 
Of what use are you in the world ?” 

Surely ypu confer a benefit on the public when 
mu provide them with innocent amusement ?” 
she had not considered this 
subject much, if at all. 

“But what comes of it? 


hour or two and go home. 


she ventured to say 


They laugh for an 


It is all gone—like 
a breath of wind.” 

“ But isn’t mere distraction a useful and whole 
“T know 
fond of 
billiards, and very eager about the game too; but 


some thing ?”’ she remonstrated 





a great philosopher who is exceedingly 
he doesn’t expect to gain any moral enlighten- 
ment from three balls and a bit of stick. Dis 


traction, amusement, is necessary to h iman be 





ings; we can’t always be thinking of the prob 
lems of life.” 
“They talk of the divine power of song!” 





he continued, I want to do is this: 
I can sing a little; and I want to 
this ¢g I have from Nature hasn’t been entire- 
ly thrown away—scattered to the winds and lost 
Here in Brighton they are always getting up 
morning or afternoon concerts for charitable 
purposes ; and I wish, Miss Honnor, when you 
happen to be interested in any of these, you would 
I should be delighted to run down 
and volunteer my services. I should be just de 

lighted. It would be something saved. If I were 
struck down by an illness, and had to lie thinking, 
I could say to myself that I had done this little 
scrap of good—not much for a man to do, but 
I suppose all that could be expected from a 
singer.” 

She could not understand this strange dispar- 
agement of himself and his profession; and she 
may have been vaguely afraid of the drift of 
these confidences; at all events, when she had 
thanked him for his generous offer, she rose and 
went to the portfolio. 

“There are some things here that I think will 
interest you, Mr. Moore,” she said. ‘“‘ They only 
arrived last night, and I was just putting them 
away when you came in.” 

He went to the portfolio ; she took out two or 
three large photographs and handed them to him; 
the first glance showed him what they were 
pictures of the Aivron and the Geinig valleys, 
with the rocks and pools and overhanging woods 
he knew He regarded them for an in- 
Stant or two. 

* Do you know what first made me long to get 
away from the theatre?” he said, in a low voice. 
“It was those places there. It was Strathaivron 
—and you.” 

“T, Mr. Moore ?” 

And now he had to goon; he had taken his fate 
in his hands; there was some kind of despairing 
recklessness in his brain; his breath came and 
went quickly and painfully as he spoke. 

‘Well, I must tell you now, whatever comes of 
it. I must tell you the truth. You may think it 
madness—I cannot help that. What I want to 
do is to give up the theatre altogether. I want 
to let all that go, with a past never to be regretted 
—never to be recalled. I want to make for my- 
self a new future, if you will share it with me.” 

“Mr. Moore!” 

Their eyes met; hers frightened, his eagerly 
and tremblingly expectant, 


Know that 





let me kno 





so well, 





“There, now you know the truth. Will you 
say but one word? Honnor, may I hope?” 

He sought to take her hand, but she shrank 
back a step—not in anger, but apparently quite 
stupefied. 

“Oh, no, no, Mr. Moore,” she said, piteously. 
“What have I done? How could I imagine you 
were thinking of any such thing? And—and on 
my account—that you should dream of making 
such a sacrifice—giving up your reputation and 
your position—” 

Where was his acting now? where the passion- 
ate appeal he would have made on the stage? 
He stood stock- still, his eyes bent earnestly on 
hers, and he spoke slowly. 

“Tt is no sacrifice. It is nothing. 
another life—but with you—with you, 
one word of hope to give me?” 

He saw his answer already. 

“T cannot—I cannot,” she said, with downcast 
eyes, and obviously in such deep distress that his 
heart smote him. 

“Tt is enough,” said he. ‘“ I—I was a fool to 
deceive myself with such imaginings — that are 
far beyond me. You will forgive me, Miss Hon- 
nor; I did not wish to cause you any pain; why, 
what harm is done, except that I have been too 
presumptuous and too frank—and you will for- 
get that? Tell me you forgive me!” 

He held out his hand; she took it for a mo- 
ment; and for another moment he held hers in a 
firm grasp. 

“Tf I could tell you,” he said, in a low voice, 
‘what I thought of you—what every one thinks 
of you-— you might perhaps understand why I 
have dared to speak,” 

She withdrew her hand quickly; her mother 
was at the door. When Lady Cunyngham came 
into the room, her daughter was apparently turn 
Lio- 
nel went forward to the elder lady to pay his 
respects; there was a brief conversation, intro 
duced by Miss Honnor, about Mr. Moore’s gen- 
erous proposal to sing at any charitable concert 
they might be interested in; and then, as soon as 
he could, Lionel said good-by, left the house, and 
passed into the outer world 


I wish for 
Have you 





ing over those photographs and engravings 


where the dusk of 
the December afternoon was coming down over 
the far wastes of sea. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE SERMON. 
See illustration on page 820. 


“( 1 OOD Robin,” said the mother, “ wilt go to church 
to-day ai 

“ Ay,” promptly answered Robin; “I will not tell 
thee nay.” 


“Dost love to hear the preacher when he speaketh 
words of grace ?” 
* Ay tly answered Robin, ‘‘and to see his 
daughter’s tace.” 








pron 


Sure churches are the fairer to young men nowa- 


That bonny maids are 
of praise. 


often there, to join the songs 


And many a mother owneth, with half 


regretful 





That her son goes to worship some lovely maiden’s 


eves 





CHILDRENS MANNERS. 


N thinking person will say that a child is 
i ever too young to learn to speak correctly. 
When the little lips are beginning to form sen- 
tences, then is the happiest and easiest time to 
teach the child the correct and cultivated speech 
that every parent should wish his child to have. 
Mode of speech is the key, not alone to character, 
but to the education, associations, surroundings, 
and mental and moral inheritance, and nothing 
is more mortifying to a sensitive person than the 
slipping out of verbal solecisms, uncouth and 
common, which have clung to him from child- 
hood. They are like Banquo’s ghost, and “ will 
up” when least wished for or expected. 

If what we speak is important, equally so is 
how we act—this subtle though silent medium 
we call manners, Emerson wrote, “The power 
of manners is incessant,” and “Give a boy ad- 
dress and accomplishments, and you give him the 





mastery of palaces and fortunes where he goes. 
And vet how few there are who realize how early 
in life this second tongue, as it were, should be 
trained and cultivated! Left untrained, it is 
equally as unruly and tale-bearing as its physical 
brother, while when cultivated and controlled it is 
even more potent in securing for its owner those 
practical and social advantages that we all de- 
sire for our children, be our own conditions as 
disadvantageous as they may. 

Almost anything that a toddling, rattling, curly 
pate may do or say is a delight to its parents and 
pleasing to lovers of childhood. But let these 
golden, happy days slip by, days in which “ the 
king can do no wrong,” and the disposition begins 
to show itself, and the will and characteristic ten- 
dencies begin to grow. see in- 
dividual differences. Our boys and girls must be 
taught to control themselves, to adjust them. 





Then we quicl 


selves to other wills, wishes, and sutroundings. 
The nursery walls are broken 
What an abrupt, hard change! The thoughtful 
parent, anticipating this ¢ ge, will have already 
begun to teach her child that gentle, tactful, plea- 
sant manner in the common, every-day doings at 
home which will help him to win friends and 
smooth out many a hard, uncomfortable spot in 
boyhood. 

Many people seem to think that teaching chil 
dren their small share of the courteous ways 
prized in their elders is unduly hampering ehild- 
hood. They say let them be free and untram- 
melled, and let them grow up like young colts 
But these people forget that colts have to be 
broken—a process more or less violent and un- 

| pleasant—aud it is unkind, almost unmerciful, to 


down forever, 
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let our children grow up wild and untrained in | 
their manners, and then, suddenly awakening to | 
the fact, to begin to prune and train them, and 
to fret at and perhaps punish the very faults | 
that we have allowed to grow unreproved for 
years. 

“Bad behavior the laws cannot reach.” But 
even a small child feels the approval or disap- | 
proval of elders, and the favor or disfavor of | 
playmates. The social laws of his condition do 
reach him. All people are not lovers of child- 
hood in the abstract. There must be something | 
else attractive and charming in the child. We | 
can easily understand this when we consider how 
annoyed even mothers are with the ill-behaved 
children of their friends. They endure them and 
try to like them for friendship’s sake. The school- 
room, the play-ground, and afterward the world 
at large will be full enough of hard spots and 
unfeeling knocks for the discipline of any child, 
even if he be so armed with pleasing manners as 
There 
} need be no fear that the home training in the 
courtesies of life will weaken the child or make 
him less courageous. 


to soften and sometimes divert the blows. 





This training of the manners as well as the 
speech cannot begin too young, but in both the 
results must come from quiet but incessant re- 
iteration. A systematic, steady influence, teach 
ing, and example alone can produce good results, 
and those all unconsciously to the child. With 


such a course there is no reason why a child 


should not possess a gentle, respectful manner, 
and be familiar with all the uses and habits of 
good-breeding that a child has any need to know, 
and yet be happy, vigorous, active, and full of 
life and frolic. Respectful answers, ready help 
fulness, courteous bearing, cheerful attention, and 








decent behavior at meals may produce some prim 
ness in boy or girl, but such a quality would at 
least be refreshing to those who look, in vain for 
the most part, for a trace of courtesy in the chil 
dren of to-day AGNes B. OrMSBEE. 





AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
b igeory are people who do so many things wel 


that they compete with themselves. The 
public is not quite sure how to take them, and in 
giving partial credit for the several things they 
have done well, fails to give full credit for \ 
Jayard Taylor, traveller, 
journalist, suffered in this way. 
Edwards has come near this duplex an 





one, novelist 


» P ’ 
Miss Amelia B 
1 divided 








fame, and has avoided it only by doir 





kinds of work in chronological strata, so to speak. 


Having escaped reputation as a poet, she first 


made a decided success as a- novelist, and after 








ward won world-wide repute as 
t. 
of losing her identity in another way—by confu 
sion with her cousin, Miss M. Betham Edwards 
who, like her, has written novels (of vy 


lar and 


She, however, has been in danger 





Egyptolo 





Jacobs and Kitty are best known), travels, and lit 





erary miscellany in a curious parallelism; and 
with Mrs. Annie Edwards, also a novelist (author 
of Ought We to Visit Her? ete ). who is not re 
lated to her even by marriage, and indeed for 
| merly spelled her name Edwardes. 

Amelia Blandford Edwards, the lady who is soon 
to visit America on a lecturing tour, is a Lon- 
doner by birth, born in 1831, but comes to us 


from the pleasant suburban home near Bristol 


ealled “The Larches,” where she has lived of late 





years. Her father was an English officer, who 
won distinetion during the Peninsular war; 
through her mother, the daughter of an Irish 


claims descent 
Walpole family, brilliant in letters. 


To her mother’s home teaching she owes the be 


barrister, Robert Walpole, she 
from the 


ginning of the education which has fruited so 
richly. 

Young Miss Edwards began her literary career 
at the early age of four. One of her very earliest 
recollections, she once said, was “of writing a 
that is to say, even 
I, in 


fact, anticipated the type-writer, and executed my 


story before I could write ; 
before I began my pothooks and hangers 


novel entirely in capital letters.” She was 





precocious artist, for this story was highly illus 
trated with vignettes in blue, red, and yellow 
This production never saw the light. But at 
seven she was a full-fledged author ; a poem called 
“ The Knights of Old ” was published by a weekly 
journal, to which her proud mother had sent it. 
At twelve years old she found herself in print 
again, with a long historical novel of the time of 
Edward IIL, which was printed in a penny weekly 
called The London Pioneer. Ne 
nor the paper survives. She contributed also to 
The Family Herald and like publications, and 
sent to George Cruikshank’s now famous venture, 
The Omnibus, a story on the back of which she 
had 


The great caricaturist saw promise in these 





V 
} 


ither the story 





‘rawled caricatures of her dramatis persone 


) 
hazard pictures, sought out his contributor, and, 








a child, offered at 
once to take her as a pupil and train her in his 
calling, At fourteen she 
took up quite a new line of study,and for seven 
years was devoted to music, writing as well as 
practising it; indeed there seemed to be no di 
rection which pen could take that was not com 
passed by her “in the days of her youth.” Mean 
while she had the advantage, in addition to 
her mother’s teaching, of a private tutor who 
was accustomed to prepare boys for college, and 

| in this way got 


astoni 





hed that it was only 


This fate she escaped, 





more thorough and masculine 
education than most girls of that day could boast. 
She was a devourer of books, and in her 








own 
volume on the Nile tells how strong was the hold 
upon her of Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. She 
delighted also in works of exploration, such as 
Layard’s Nineveh, and Stephens’s Central Amer- 
ica. At twenty-one she had rung the changes in 
art and letters, and had passed through a wide 
apprenticeship. 

Now came tlie first-fruits of her liter: 








A short story sent to Char 


proper. 


brought a check in return, and one or two si 





cessful experiments of this kind recalled 
from music to story-writing Het 
My Brother’s Wife, published in 
lowed The Ladder of Life in 
Glove in 1858, Barbara's ‘H sfor 
Million of Money in Debenham’s Vow ir 
1870, In the Days of My Youth in 1873, and Lor 
Brackenbury in 1880 








1865. 


Here were eight novels in 


twenty five years, As it is her ha to take 
about two years in preparing and writing out a 


novel, there are some gaps in this chror 
which can, however, be fully accounted for. 
volumes of short 
and Monsieur Maurice in 
list. Some of her earlie: 
in poetry were brought together in a 
Ballads in 1865 
summary of Eng] 
of French history 


A Lady's Captivity among the ¢ 


tor 
stories— 








ier first efforts were a 


in 1856, 











also i M ast-ha s% I Th Sf U7 { 

vantes In 1863, and a ve r f selections, A 
Poetry Book of Elder Poets, in 1879, count among 
her miscellaneous literary work. So early as 1862 





she ha written a volume ol 
a Holiday Tour through North Be 
and the books by which she 
side her novels 


Dolomites, Untrodden Peaks 





appeared in 1873, r E 
book, A Thousand Miles up the Nile, in 
This is in itself a long and ered 


erary activity, but if Omits an enormous amoun 





Valleys, 


table record of lit 





of work in the periodicals and transactions of 


learned soc 





ieties; for inst 
Alphabetic 
ed in the Fayum,” had the 


read (by deputy, in her ab 





‘Some e 


Congress in Swe 
at the 
ind afterward, at the sp 


meeting in Stockholm, 


Pasha, at anotl 





conti s from ( 

London Times, tl fead and like | 1 
cals 

Hard and good work has been put into he 
novels, for s is a con d painstak- 
ating writer, 
was in Barbar vs His 
ish life, of experi 





Italian scenes, 
follow 
itten book, telling 


indred years before 


uv, which 





and of the mingled tragedy and happiness whiel 
resulted from the en imulation that 





mous Ace 





cenerations off. The 


last to the heir three 
l and in 





scene is laid in Switzerland 





Debenham’s Vow, published some time after t 

close of our civil war, is remarkable for its ep 

sode of blockade- running into Charleston 
Harbor, an episode in the preparation of which she 
took enormous pais, consulting charts of Charle 

ton Harbor, studying maps of the city, looking up 
bills of lading to see what cargoes were carried 
nto the blockaded ports, and making a careful 
study of seamanship for the portions aboard 
ship In th Days of My Youth takes her read 


ers into s 
ital det: 
Brackes 
reached the hei 
tion It i 


und has many cap 
But it was in Lord 
ry, her last novel, that Miss Edward 


tht of her popular success in fic 











col 






1 curious story, Wit! 








element. T ( 


land and in Ita y early chapters the real 








lord walks stra of the book and disay 
pears, not to reappear again until toward the 
close. The ending is a confessed anachronis 

for the eruption of Vesu she describes 
in the novel was witnessed by her some vears 





ifter the supposed date 





j, 


Graphu 
] ’ 


ippearet 
London, in Harper's Bazar, and in wee 
in Australia, New Zealand, Gern 


in a Russian translat 





the last of course 





through three editions 





its first three-volume shape, was printed in 





I 

Tauchnitz series, tran ice into German 

and once into French, a iltogethe pea 

ed in some sixteen different forms. The English 

scenes of Lord Brackenbury were carefully stud 

ied on the spot, and many of the illustrations 
d with it were from her own sketches 





» most ch 


hose of travel 


rming of her books 
Her sketches of the Dolon > 
t their bright 





country are doubly interesting for 


that wonderful 






ns ol 


picturesque descrip 


wk region, and for the humorous episodes of 





traveling compart 


adventure wl 
it y 


, another lady, confronted from time to time. 


1872 In 1874 a 
Italy dre the two 
re out of the rain, 
stan ‘ em to 

This was a turn- 








t in Miss Edwards’s life 
he had only the 


ordinary reader’s in 


but the sight of this land of the 





lignati at the destructio 


past, and heri 





was going on at every side strong feeling. 


woke 


Her book is one of the most charmi most 
formi 
that have appeare 1, and taken with Egypt oy the 
Past, by Sir Erasmus Wilson, which she helped 


him to prepare, and which was left to her asa 


g, in 
hensive works on 


most compre 





legacy at his death, the reader w et from it a 





this wonderful land through 
long history On most of 
er irneys Miss Edwards was accompanied by 
her friend Miss North, who as a botani 
M 33 Edwards in h 
A little 
near London, now en- 
es of Miss North, and is one of 
the most interesting features of that interesting 
piace, 


When Miss Edwards returned from Egypt she 


the whole range of its 





er has rivalled 
travel 


Kew 


closes the pict 


and of production building in 


Jotanical Gardens, 











was fired with the desire to stop the destruction | 


of antiquities which was ruthlessly going on, and 
there was gradually evolved in her mind the idea 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, with which 
her name has since been identified. After a num- 
ber of discouragements, because of the state of 
things in Egypt, she at last found her opportunity, 
and sent a circular letter toa number of English 
scholars, who came together one day at the Brit- 
ish Museum and founded the fund. Miss Ed- 
wards and her friend Mr. Poole, of the British 
Museum, were made honorary secretaries, but the 
work fell at the first largely, and afterward al- 
together, upon Miss Edwards’s shoulders, Ex- 
plorers were sent out who discovered Tanis, the 
Scriptural Zoan, found the treasure city of Pithon, 
also mentioned in the Scriptures, and added in 
one way and another many links in the chain 
which binds together sacred and secular chronol- 
ogy. Many of the results of these explorations 
have been recorded by Miss Edwards herself in 
her two articles in Harper's Magazine, and other 
results are to be seen in the Boston Art Museum, 
where, owing to Miss Edwards's gratitude for 
the American support she had received —largely 
through the labors of her friend Dr. William 
©. Winslow, honorary secretary of the Ameri 
can branch—a very liberal share of the “ find” 
has been permanently placed. Miss Edwards's 
scholarship has been recognized by the degree of 
L.H.D., given to her by Columbia College, and 
of LL.D., given to her by Smith College, North- 
ampton. She is also a member of many learned 
societies, and has been spoken of as “the most 
learned woman in the world,” though she herself 
would be likely to surrender this title in favor of 
her polyglot sister, the Princess Dora d’Istria of 
Italy. Miss Edwards arrives in this country 
within a few days, and will give her opening 
lecture in the Brooklyn Library course on No- 
vember 7th. Thereafter she is engaged nearly 
every week-night for a hundred days, for few 
lecturers coming to us from England have been 
so welcomed in advance in this practical way 
as she has been. And she deserves her wel- 
come, R. R. Bowxen. 


THE SERMON.—[Ser 


THE WOMAN ON HORSEBACK. 
See illustration on page 821. 
“ FOOTED and spurred and ready te ride,” the 

) modernized version of Diana is one of the 
most pleasing and expensive adornments of our 
landscape, and calculated to make the young 
man who combines a frugal mind with a love of 
beauty hopelessly undecided whether to follow 
Punch’s advice to young men or not. It costs to 
thoroughly equip the girl who rides, for all horse- 
back occasions, something like six or eight hun- 
dred dollars, which does not include any estimate 
of the cost of her Park hack and hunters. This 
means three habits, boots, hats, gloves, crops, 
saddle, and bridle, and means that they shall all 
be of the very best quality, and made by the 
best makers, It is not a case where individual 
taste or skill counts for anything, for the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were not more inflex- 
ible than the rules that govern the etiquette of 
the riding costume and appointments, The high- 
est finish and exactness are required, and can 
be had only by buying from the men who are 
eminent in their trade. 

Like all other earthly affairs, the habit has 
been the subject of evolutionary processes, and 
the laws of selection and survival of the fittest 
might just as well have been discovered through 
the study of it as of pigeons and guinea-pigs, 
had Darwin only known it. These laws pruned 
away the flapping brim, clipped the flaunting 
feather and the great cuffed gauntlets, and, like 
that justly execrated person, “ the peddler whose 
name was Stout,” has “cut her petticoats round- 
about,” if not up to her knees, at least up to her 
ankles. The newest London habits that bave 
been brought over this season by the women who 
ride have skirts that barely touch the instep, and 
have no more cloth in them than is absolutely 
required, thereby doing away with a great part 
of the danger that besets the rider hooked up on 
one side of a horse, with twenty yards of heavy 
cloth tangled about her feet. These habits are 
of the usual Quorn and Melton cloth, are shotted 
a little in the hem,and have the curve in the 
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seam over the left knee to allow for the pommel, 
or are merely plain and straight, as best suits the 
wearer, either being correct. The skirt is fitted 
smoothly round the hips with darts, the only ful 
ness being a small pleat or two directly in the 
back. The bodice is made upon the thickest 
black silk or satin, the sleeves lined with white, 
and so wadded and boned that it can very nearly 
standalone. The tails are an inch or more longer 
than those of last vear, and the front is quite 
short, either in a small point in line with the but- 
tons, or two of them on either side. The front 
buttons nearly up to the wearer’s round white 
throat, and leaves but a narrow opening below it, 
edged with tiny revers where the stiff piqué col- 
lar, with the points just turned over, is finished 
by a four-in-hand tie of white ribbed silk. The 
hat, if this is for the Park or riding-school (to 
which it properly belongs), should be the ordinary 
stiff silk hat, fastened under the sleek, close-wound 
braids with an elastic. The gloves should be of 
English dog-skin, mahogany-color, with self-stitch- 
ings up the back and four buttons. The crop is 
of malacea, with no tip and a small silver head. 
Underneath this outer model of smooth, slim 
elegance all skirted under-garments must be dis- 
pensed with, and a close woven silk vest take 
their place, with a smooth waist of chamois-skin 
between bodice and corset if the weather be cold. 
The boots are the ordinary Wellingtons, rather 
pointed-toed and low-heeled. The trousers havea 
yoke of heavy black satin, and come to the instep. 
This is for Park and riding club. If the wo- 
man on horseback follows the hounds, her habit 
bodice is forked at the waist to show the gleam 
of a searlet waistcoat, and at the throat it opens 
deeper over what appears to be the upper end of 
this waisteoat, which buttons with little flat silver 
buttons up to the collar, and has a collar itself 
which only shows a rim of linen above it and the 
smallest glimpse of the white tie. Instead of 
boots she will wear a stout pair of shoes that 
have a patent-leather tip and button high. Over 
these will be a pair of taa-colored ooze-leather 
leggings buckled to the knee, for she may have 


to do some work on foot on occasiuns, and must | 





| 
| 





be prepared for mire and brambles. Instead of 
the little Malacca cane, she will carry a stout 
hunting crop, with a good hook of buckhorn as a 
handle that will serve to open gates. 

If it is country work she needs the habit for, 
and that country not a hunting country, then he: 
habit must be of the best Scotch or English tweed 
—brown or gray as she likes best—and her hata 
Derby to match in color, as a silk hat is not good 
for work through a bit of woods, for example. 
Her trousers will be knicke rbockers met by le g 
gings, and her tie may be, if she has a faney for 
a touch of color, scarlet or blue. These little ab- 
errations from rigidity are not reckoned unto 
her as unrighteousness in the country. During 
the past summer English women, and some few 
Americans, have been using in the country roads 
and lanes a cut-away habit bodice that fastened 
with two buttons over a white piqué waistcoat, 
gray Biarritz gloves, and a white straw sailor hat 
with a broad white ribbon. It looked cool, crisp, 
and dainty, and is a fashion likely to be repeated 
in this country very extensively next season, 
Each of these habits costs, when made by the best 
tailors, anywhere from $120 to $200. 

The best English saddle, of brown pig-skin, is as 
plain and guiltless of ornamentation as the habit. 
It has not the third pommel, and the blanket fits it 
so accurately that it is not visible beneath. Peet 
and Owen, the two best English makers, have 
been sending over with their new saddles this 
season a new patent stirrup, which does away with 
all danger of being dragged in case ofa fall. It 
is perfectly firm as long as the instep rests in it 
squarely, but as soon as the foot is thrown back- 
ward, as it would be when the rider was hung 
from it, a spring is pressed, and it snaps wide 
open, releasing the foot entirely. The bridle 
imitates the careful simplicity of the saddle, and 
the two, if imported, will mean to Diana a bil! of 
$115, and they will be good enough at the end 
of fifty years to hand down as an heirloom to 
another generation. But American saddlery can 
be had at almost half the price, and only eques- 
trian exquisites know the difference. 
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KIT AND KITTY." | 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 





Avurtnor or “ Lorna Doone,” 
* Sprunaua ven,” ‘* Mary ANERLEY, 
Mai or Sker,” rro, 


‘Cripps, THE Carrier,” 
‘dete 


CHAPTER XXVI.—{ Continued.) 
A DOWNY COVE, 





M‘ uncle laid his watch on the table, because 


he wished to be home before dark, and the 
days, though drawing out nicely, were not very 


long. He knew that the lady with whom he had to | 


deal, instead of putting things into small compass, 
would fetch a large compass about them, whose 





* Begun in Hargrgr’s Bazar No. 82, Vol. XXII. 
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RIDING-HABITS.—[See Arricie, “Tue Woman on Horsepack,”’ Page 820.]} 


radius would only be lengthened by any disturb- 
ance or hurry on his part. So he merely placed 
his watch as a silent, or at least a comparatively 
quiet witness, and reproof; but the scheme fail- 
ed, as it deserved to do, All he obtained by it 
was a lesson, which he often repeated afterward— 
never set a watch to go against a woman’s tongue; 
it puts her on her mettle to outgo it; and one 
wants winding, but the other never does. 

Mrs. Wilcox had not so very much to tell, but 
she found a vast quantity to say, and never said 
it twice to the same effect. Stripped of her em- 
bellishments, reflections, divergences, and other 
little sallies, it was something as follows. 

Captain Fairthorn had been called away to see 
to the fitting of some ship near Glasgow, with 
engines of a special kind, and large coal storage, 
so that she might keep at sea for months to- 
gether—seven years the lady said, but that look- 
ed like a lady’s tale. And there were to be won- 


| 


derful appliances, such as had never been heard 
of,on board her, as well as every kind of scien- 
tific instrument, all under the Professor’s own di- 
rection, If ever a man was in his own element, 
this was the man, and the time and place were 
there. No wonder that he forgot all other things 
below the moon; and it was much to his credit 
that before he started he insisted on a promise 
from his wife and two step-daughters, that his 
dear child Kitty should be treated kindly, and 
harassed by none of them while he was away, 
Upon that condition only would he send them 


| every month a handsome sum out of the liberal 


| payment he was to receive for his services. 


And 
he thought himself very firm, and most sagacious 
—even suspicious it might be—in providing that 
before he drew each check, he should have by 
post a line from his own daughter, to this effect 
—‘T am very happy, and every one is most kind 
to me.” 





| 








Unluckily his suspicions were not very shrewd; 
for he forgot that there were pet i ink and 
fingers at Bulwrag Park quite apart from Kitty’s, 
well able to afford him that assurance in 
name, for the gift of forgery n the family; 


was il 
and his daughter was not to distract him with 


ali 





her 


letters, so long as he knew that she was comfort- 
able 

off thie than that old 
rake, Sir Cumberleigh Hotchpot, reappeared, hav 

ing purposely kept away till then, for he dreaded 
the simple and calm man of science. He annoyed 
poor Miss Fairthorn with his odious advances, 
and coarse familiarity, and slangy talk, and he 
took a mean advantage of her gentle diffidence 
by perpetually assuming that she was pledged to 
him. This,and the contempt and spiteful hatred 
of her step-mother, seemed more than enough for 
the poor girl to have to bear; but soon a far 
greater distress was added. Donovan Bulwrag 


No sooner was he scene 
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the only son of the Honorable Mrs. Bulwrag Fair- 
thorn—as she absurdly called herself—came 
home from the continent, where he had been en- 
gaged on the staff of some embassy, after running 
from his debts; and the house, and the people, 
and the chattels therein were not good enough 
for him to tread upon. This would have mat- 
tered little to Miss Fairthorn (who was rarely fa- 
vored with the Bulwrag society, except for the 
purpose of insult) if this divine Downy, as his 
mother called him, had not taken into his great 
yellow head the idea that he was in love with 
Kitty. 

This dearly loved son of his mother was a 
strong young man of three or four and twenty, 
able to take his own part anywhere, either with 
violence or with fraud, but preferring the latter, 
when it would do the trick, Mrs. Wilcox said 
that he had three crowns to his head, which went 
beyond all her experience, although she had been 
ina hospital She had known malefactors with 
two sometimes, and you never could tell where 
their mischief began, because it started double; 
but she had combed the hair of this hoy once, 
and nothing would tempt her to do it again. 
She was not superstitious, but afraid more often 
of being too much the other way; and she left it 
entirely to the future to prove her a fool, if she 
deserved it. Only let any one look at his head. 

For it was not only that he was bad inside, but 
that he gave the same idea at first sight, to any 
one having any sense of human looks. It was 
not Mrs. Wilcox alone who said this, but my uncle 
as well, when he happened to see the young man, 
while going to look for his horse. He had no- 
tice that he might have the luck to meet him, 
and sure enough he had, if there was any luck in 
it. And my uncle Corny, though a man of 
strong opinions, did not go so entirely by outward 
show. 

Mr. Downy Bulwrag, as the grandson of a lord, 
and likely enough to be a lord himself, if people 
in his way died out of it, had a sense of being 
somebody, and liked the world to know that he 
was rather an important part of it. Not that he 
swaggered, or stuck out his arms, or jerked him- 
self into big attitudes—as some bits of the hu- 
man chip do—all that he left for fellows who had 
yet to prove their value,and knew much less of 
life than he did. His manner and air were of 
solid and silent conviction that without him this 
earth would be a place unfit for a civilized race 
to inhabit. He prided himself, if he had any 
pride, upon his knowledge of human nature; and 
like most who do that, he attributed every word 
and every action to selfishness, spite, and cupid- 
ity. And like the great bulk of such people again, 
he was truly consistent in his own freedom from 
any loftier motives, 

His mother’s pet name for him had been con- 
firmed by all who had the honor of knowing him. 
He was downy in manner, as well as in appearance, 
and (according to the slang of the day) a “ downy 
cove” in all his actions. No one could look at 
his bulky form (which greatly resembled his fa- 
ther’s), enormous head furnished with bright yel- 
low hair, soft saffron mustache, and orange-col- 
ored eyelashes without thinking of a fat downy 
apricot, and fearing that he had none of its ‘ex- 
cellence. His face, too, was flattened in its own 
broad substance, as that yellow fruit often is 
against the wall, and bulged at the jowl with the 
great socket of square jaws. But the forehead 
was the main and most impressive feature; full, 
and round, and almost beetling, wider even than 
the great wide jaws, but for its heaviness it would 
have looked like the bulwark of a mighty brain; 
and there was room for the brain of a Cuvier in 
that head. 

My good uncle Corny, meeting this man in 
the road, and knowing who he was from descrip- 
tion received, clapped his keen gray eyes with 
emphasis upon him, as much as to say, “I mean 
to look you through, young man.” Downy, with 
his usual self-esteem—which stands like a dum- 
my at every loophole, when the garrison of self- 
respect is gone—gazed at the grower with a placid 
acceptance of rustic admiration. Little did he 
dream that another creak of his boots would have 
brought the crack of a big whip round his loins ; 
for my uncle was a hasty man sometimes, and 
could prove it his duty to beso. And the heavy, 
half-somnolent look of Downy—as if he were 
gaping with his eyes almost—was enough to put 
a quick busy man in a rage, even if- he had no 
bone to pick with the man who was making a 
dog of him. 

scninindenictaclpiatpsilionases 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
OFF THE SHELF. 

I nap missed “ the enjoyment of that bad wea- 
ther”—as one of our workmen called it, when 
he drew his wages gratis—through having too 
much at the outset. There had been at least six 
weeks of frost, some of it very intense; and it 
was said by those who make a study of such 
things that Christmas Day, 1860, was the coldest 
day known in the south of England since Christ- 
mas Day, 1795. And but for a break at the end 
of the year, when a sudden thaw set in before 
the steady return of low temperature, it is like- 
ly that the Thames would have held an ice-fair 
above London Bridge, as in 1814, and as threat- 
ened again in 1838. But the removal of old Lon- 
don Bridge has made perhaps a great difference 
in that matter. 

One of the reasons why I could not get rid of 
the chill that struck into my system was perhaps 
the renewed attack of cold every night through 
all that bitter time. For in old-fashioned houses 
like my uncle’s there was no fireplace in the bed- 
rooms; and a frying-pan full of hot embers, our 
‘Tabby’s device, used to set us a-coughing. Every 
now and again I seemed to hear, when I called 
my wits together, the crisp light glint of the 
gliding skate, the hollow heel-tap of the glidder- 
ing slide, and the sharp merry shouts of boys and 
men dashing at the hockey-bung in the jagged 


slippery huddle. Then more snow fell, and the 
ice grew treacherous, and all was mantled in a 
white hush again. 

But now the days were milder, and the ice had 
broken up, and the roads were full of quagmires, 
as they always are when a long frost has gone 
to the bottom of their metal; and everybody said 
that it was very brave of my good aunt Parslow 
to pay a guinea for a fly, and come all the way 
from Leatherhead to see if I was still alive. And 
it was not for the sake of being kept warm on the 
road—though that was the reason she assigned 
for it—that she obtained permission from Mr, 
Chalker to bring his pretty daughter on the visit 
she was paying. Miss Parslow was long past the 
age of love-making, and had made a sound in- 
vestment of her affections among the grateful 
canine race; but none the less for that she felt 
an interest in watching the progress, or it might 
even be the backslidings, of her own species in 
the fine old game. And Sam Henderson had 
conquered all her prejudice against him by rid- 
ing over more than once in the worst state of the 
roads, when no wheels could pass over them, for 
no other purpose, as he positively vowed, than to 
comfort her kind heart about her dear nephew’s 
illness. 

“Don’t tell me,” she said, as soon as she had 
seen me, and cried over me a little, for I was des- 
perately weak ; “what he wants is warmth, and 
change of air, and particularly careful nursing. 
He will fall into a decline if he stops here; and 
then what will become of his darling Kitty ? 
What chance has he here in this wretched little 
room, like a frog, or an empty bucket hanging 
in a well? And here you are giving him gruel 
and tapioca! Has he ever had a pint of real tur- 
tle? Just answer me that, Mr. Orchardson.” 

“ Well, no,” replied my uncle, looking at her 
with surprise; “I never heard that turtle was 
for any but lord mayors. Kit has had everything, 
regardless of expense, that our skilful Dr. Sippets 
recommended him. Perhaps you know better 
than he does, Miss Parslow. And the bottles of 
stuff, every two hours day and night, with half a 
pint rubbed in at frequent intervals, till he groans, 
and that shows that it has acted on his system.” 

“System, indeed! There is no system in it, 
except to kill him, in spite of the Parslow consti- 
tution. The roads are very soft, but I shall send 
for him to-morrow, with a proper close carriage 
and a pair of horses. And if you try to prevent 
it, let his death lie at your door.” 

“ There is no doubt,” said my uncle, after some 
consideration, “‘ that your house is much warmer, 
and better fitted up than this with warm baths, 
and all that which he ought to have. And Sip- 
pets said that change of air would be a great 
thing for him. I will see him before you go 
away, and if he thinks it would be safe, let it be 
so,ma’am. But you must not suppose that I have 
grudged him anything. And a very pretty bill 
there will be for me to pay.” 

Miss Chalker meanwhile had made a great dis- 
covery—to wit, that she had never seen Hampton 
Court; and Sam Ilenderson, who happened to 
come in to ask for me, found out that he had 
business there that very afternoon. So after din- 
ing with my uncle, off they set together, and Miss 
Parslow undertook to call for her companion upon 
her way back to Leatherhead. Sam had gone 
up several pages in Mr. Orchardson’s good books, 
by his rescue of me, and even more by his refusal 
of the handsome reward which he might have 
claimed for it. And now there were very few 
days when he did not come down and offer coun- 
sel, and perhaps bringa hare or rabbit. And my 
uncle liked his stories of the lords and ladies, 
even when he was unable to believe them. 

“Now, I am not going home without a little 
talk with you,” said Aunt Parslow to her host, 
when the young couple had made off; “I must 
be rude enough to ask you just to spare me a 
little time. And I don’t think you can do much 
on the ground just now. It must be quite unfit 
to work, after all the snow and thaw, and rain 
again coming on the top of it. And the land 
must be so cold that the spring will be very late. 
You see I know a little about gardening too. 
Will you try to spare me half an hour, as I can 
come so seldom ?” 

“Tam always at the service of the ladies, how- 
ever busy I may be.” My uncle’s answer was 
truly polite, but not so true in other points. 
“The spring will be very late, and therefore 
summer will find us all behind; I mean, if we 
get any summer at all.” 

“Tt is quite as likely that we shall not, and 
that makes it unwise of us to be in any hurry. 
Mr. Orchardson, you have a special gift of never 
being in a hurry. We women always envy that 
way of taking things, because we cannot hope to 
} attain to it. You know what we are, don’t you ?” 

“All that is delightful, ma’am, so far as I 
have had any opportunity of learning; and all 
that is reasonable whenever there is nothing 
particular to interfere with it. I assure you that 
} I have the highest respect for—for the way that 
you generally go on.” 

“You pay me a very high compliment, sir, and 
I wish that we all deserved it; but I am sure 
you will admit that I am reason itself in asking 
you one or two little questions. There was a 
little money that fell in as a sort of windfall, 
or whatever you call it, to my niece, the mother 
of this unlucky Kit. I scarcely know what the 
exact sum was, though of course I could easily 
find out; but it must have been about two thou- 
sand pounds. I believe that it came into your 
possession as his next of kin, but in trast for 
him, of course; and I conclude that as he has 
long been of age, you have handed it over to Kit 
himself.” 

“Not I, ma’am,” cried my uncle, who was as 
honest as the day; “that would have been the 
worst thing that I could do. I have told him of 
it several times, and strongly recommended him 
to let me apply it for his benefit. Kit is a sen- 
j e.ble and upright fellow, and he knows wheu le 
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is in good hands—that he does; and he is capa- 
ble of managing his own affairs, without any- 
body’s interference.” 

“Without even his uncle’s ?” asked Miss Par- 
slow, with a smile. 

“Yes, ma’am; and without even his great- 
aunt’s,” Mr. Orchardson answered, with a frown. 

“JT have no doubt that you have acted for the 
best,” the lady returned, for she wished to do 
no harm, and saw that it would cost me more 
than two thousand pounds to have Uncle Corny 
set against me. “ And it is the best thing that 
could have happened to him to come into his 
capital when he wants it, without having had a 
chance of making any hole in it. I dare say he 
has not the least idea what it is. It will be a 
nice little nest-egg when he wants a nest.” 

“T have never let him know how much it is, 
and I do not mean to tell him till I hand it over. 
I have never touched a penny of it, my dear 
madam, which I never would have told you if 
you had shown a doubt of me. I have allowed 
it to accumulate at four per cent.; and the sum 
is now three thousand five hundred pounds, which 
will be transferred into the name of Kit, on the 
day that he marries Miss Fairthorn. I should 
have thought myself justified in deducting the 
twenty-five pounds reward, for his stupidity in 
losing himself in the snow; but Mr, Henderson 
will not accept it. I have kept Kit from a baby, 
and he was dreadful with his clothes, and broke 
the backs of nearly all the books he had at 


school. But I shall not charge him sixpence, 
ma’am. He has worked well for me, and he can 


lay in a tree very nearly as well as I can.” 

“Mr. Orchardson, you are a gentleman,” cried 
my aunt, much impressed with the increase of 
money; “and I would ask you as a favor, in re- 
turn for my inquiries, to allow me to discharge 
Dr. Sippets’s account.” 

“With pleasure, Miss Parslow, for it will be 
very stiff, and the uphill time of the year is be- 
fore me. I do not pretend to be a gentleman, 
madam, but I should not be a man if I wrong- 
ed my brother’s baby. The only thing I ask you 
is to keep this from Kit’s knowledge, and leave 
me to tell him at my own time. I have hinted 
to him once or twice that he has something 
coming; but if I were to tell him, he would go 
and tell his Kitty; and I wish it to be kept from 
all that lot.” 

“He shall not know a word of it through me, 
I can assure you. And I shall consider what I 
can do for them. But the first thing is to set 
him on his legs again.” 

At this very moment I was being set, by a 
happy little accident, upon my legs, as well as 
enjoying a delight which no money (at the finest 
compound interest) can insure. In the corner 
of the room which my aunt had so decried, and 
where I had passed so many miserable weeks, 
an old wooden bracket with three little shelves 
was nailed against the yellow-ochred wall. I had 
often cast my weary eyes in that direction, and 
vaguely watched a spider, who was in a doleful 
plight, with his legs drawn together, and no stom- 
ach left between them, such a time was it since 
he had tasted a good fly. On the bottom shelf 
were bottles of a loathsome disposition, pill box- 
es, and gallipots, and measures no less repulsive 
to good taste; on the middle shelf lay my mo- 
ther’s Prayer-book, and some papers of direc- 
tions, and orders, and powders, and the like; but 
what was on the top shelf I conld not tell, and 
had often wondered languidly in the wander- 
ings of hazy speculation. And I might have been 
content to wonder still, without any guide - post 
of interest, if I had not heard Miss Parslow say, 
“Ah, that would do him a lot more good than 
those,” as she pointed to the top shelf, and then 
to the others. 

For a time I forgot all about it,and fell into a 
little sleep of indifference ; but being aroused by 
the sound of plates and dishes and the clink- 
ing of glasses down below, 1 longed to know 
what they were having for dinner, and what was 
the joke they were laughing at. Then a lovely 
smell of something came into the room, and my 
head went round with the effort of searching it- 
self for the name of that fragrance, although it 
was nothing but fried calf’s liver, with which 
Mrs. Tapscott was skilful. “Shall I ever have 
that again, instead of filthy nastiness ?” was all 
that I had sense enough to want to know; and 
then I thought somehow of the starving spider, 
and looked to ask whether he was dead yet. 

Not only was he not dead, but clearly (after 
seeing rain once more upon the window - panes) 
he had made up his mind that life was worth 
living, and a little activity might make it more 
so. Where he got his stuff from is more than I 
can tell, for any man would have vowed that his 
meagre body could never have supplied him with 
the hundredth part of the dreamiest film of a 
gossamer. However, he knew his own business 
best, and he was at it,as if he were paid by the 
piece. 

Being hungry myself, I could sympathize with 
him, while detesting his blood-thirstiness, as every 
man must who lives on beef and mutton. And 
I saw that he was scheming to attach his tent 
cords to a coign of great vantage on the top 
shelf of the bracket. 

“When spiders go thrumming, there is wild 
weather coming,” came clumsily into my half- 
saved mind; and then floated into it, like a gos- 
samer adrift, those mysterious words of Aunt 
Parslow. Like the spider, I desired to be on the 
move, and partly perhaps through the very same 
cause —the yearning for a wholesome bit of 
flesh. At any rate, being left all alone, for the 
resources of the establishment were at full press- 
ure upon hospitality, I resolved to know what 
was on that shelf, though it might be my destiny 
to perish in the attempt. 

This was not at all an easy job for a fellow 
who had spent two months on his back ; and my 
weakness amazed me when I tried to walk, and 
1 seemed to be twice my own proper length. 











Then I burst into a laugh at my own condition, 
and tried to move a little chair to help me get 
along, but found it made of lead, and had to coast 
around it. My sense of distance also was entire- 
ly thrown out, for the room was quite a little one, 
and yet it seemed a gallery. At last by some 
process of sprawling and crawling I laid hold of 
the corner bracket, and lifting myself with some 
difficulty, contrived to grasp all that was on the 
top shelf. A little pile of letters was in my 
right hand, and a light shot into my eyes, and a 
gleam of soft warmth flowed into my heart. 

Then I crawled back to my narrow bed, so 
nearly exchanged for a narrower, and laid my 
treasure on my shrunken breast, and turned on 
my side, that it might not slide away. I felt as 
if there were two Kits now—one who knew no- 
thing about it, and the other who wanted it all to 
himself. And perhaps that other Kit was Kitty. 

How long I continued in this crazed condition 
it is impossible for me to say, but as sure as the 
goodness of God is with us, it saved my reason 
and my life; for by-and-by a warmth of blood 
flowed through me, and a sense of being in a 
large, sweet world; then memory awoke and pain 
was gone, and I was like a little child looking at 
its mother. I did not read a word, nor care to 
read ; but I knew whose hand was on my heart, 
and I would not disturb it by a stir of thought, 
but was satisfied with it, for it was everything. 
And so | fell into a long, deep sleep, and when I 
awoke I was a man again. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
OUT OF ALL REASON, 4 


Worse troubles than those of the troublesome 
body were visiting one worth a thousand of me. 
Captain Fairthorn was still in Scotland, while his 
fair daughter was being worried, as a lamb among 
playful wolves. Without any aid her step-mo- 
ther was enough to supply her with constant mis- 
ery; but even her malice was more easy to en- 
dure than the insolent attentions of two vile 
men. ‘To these the poor girl was exposed every 
day; for, if she took refuge in her own room, 
she was bodily compelled to come down again, 
and her gentle appeals and even strong disdain 
were treated as a child’s coquetry. There are 
few things more truculent to a woman, even a 
very young one, than the jocular assumption that 
she does not know her mind, and perhaps has 
little of that article to know. Sir Cumberleigh 
Hotchpot proceeded regularly upon that assump- 
tion; and though Kitty had the sweetest temper 
ever bestowed as a blessing to the owner and all 
around, this foregone conclusion and heavenly 
pity (from a creature by no means celestial) drove 
her sometimes toward the tremulous line which 
severs sanity from insanity. 

For it has been said, and perhaps with truth, 
that the largest and soundest of human minds 
could not remain either large or sound, if all the 
other minds it had to deal with combined to pro- 
nounce it both small and unsound. Under the 
hostile light it could not save itself from shrink- 
ing; it would glance about vainly for a gleam to 
suit its own, and then straighten to a line with a 
cross at either end, like the pupil of a cat in the 
fierce light of the sun. 

Left in this manner without any friends, with 
her heart and her soul among lions, my Kitty 
(although of strong substance) began to doubt 
whether there is any justice. Good as she was, 
and clear and truthful, and possessing that sense 
—which is now turned into folly by higher dis- 
coveries—of a guiding power beyond our own, 
she strove to believe that no harm could touch 
her while she continued blameless. But it was 
a fearful battle for a timid maiden to have to 
fight. 

Happily, both for herself and me, her enemies, 
before they got her down, fell out about their 
lawful prey. When Donovan Bulwrag joined the 
hunt, at first he was content to turn the quarry 
toward the other hounds, and enjoy the distress 
unselfishly. But after a while, like an eager 
dog, he began to kindle toward the prey, and 
shot forth jealous glances, and resolved to have 
a nip for his own tooth. So far as such a hound 
could care for anything outside his own hide, he 
became enamoured of the charming chase. 

His mother, with her quick, malignant eyes, per- 
ceived it and was furious. Her pet scheme was 
that her sweet Downy, her Golden Downy as she 
called him, should marry gold, and succeed to 
the title—which was not improbable—restore its 
impoverished glory, and set her on high trium- 
phant. Then her proud sister at Halliford would 
come and sue to be reconciled, and her daughters 
with the lovely hair would shine and marry for- 
tunes. She would cast the Professor and his grimy 
works behind her, and reign as she deserved to 
reign. 

In furtherance of this lofty plan, she had al- 
ready chosen for her son a most desirable help- 
mate, a lady of good birth, and yet sufficiently 
akin with commerce to redden her blue blood 
with gold; and a very quiet, harmless girl, who 
would gladly fill the chest with guineas, and hand 
the key to her mother-in-law. To be a step- 
mother to gentleness had been a pleasant and 
refreshing task; but to be the mother-in-law of 
wealth would afford even finer oceasions of de- 
light. She had always been proud of her son’s 
strong will and resolute knowledge of his own 
mind while they moved in the course she had 
marked for them; but if they went astray they 
must be crushed. With her usual promptitude 
she resolved to bring the matter to a point at 
once. 

Downy had arrived at the same determination. 
He had no idea of doing what he disliked, and 
his mother had told him that she meant to call 
upon Lady Clara Voucher (the only daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Cleriulouse), and expected 
his company that afternoon in the carriage she 
had bought, but not paid for. “ Very weil,” he 
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had said, “ we will talk about it;’’ for his sisters 
were present, and he preferred a single combat. 

Knowing that his mother was now alone, he 
came into the room with his quiet heavy tread, 
and sat down, and crossed his legs, and looked 
at her. Downy Bulwrag, even while he was a 
boy, had been able to earn a large competence of 
hatred; as a young man he had increased the 
stock, and throve upon it, and fattened on the 
butterine of his own slimy fame. Good and sim- 
ple young fellows of his own age disliked him 
from what they had heard of him; but none had 
the power to hate him properly until they had 
seen him. But after that they knew what to do. 
They spat on the ground when they thought of 
him. 

“What is it, Downy?” asked his mother, un- 
warily surrendering the weather-gage of silence 
“You look as if something had put you out. I 
think it is I who have the right to be put out.’ 

Downy began to roll a cigarette—that ragged 
mummy of the great King Nicot, which was then 
just beginning to cast its dirty ash about He 
wetted his finger with a little sharp smack of his 
lips, but made no answer. 

“ You will not smoke here,” cried his mother, 
already discarding the superior maternal tone; 
“T never let your father smoke in my presence ; 
and I am sure I shall never let a boy like you.” 

“Who was going to smoke?” asked Downy, 
with gruff contempt at this instance of feminine 
precipitance, 

“You may smoke by-and-by, when you have a 
house of your own, and a dear little wife to spoil 
you. But you are coming with me to see her, and 
you must not smell of tobacco yet. For a short | 
time you must be on your best behavior. Not 
that sweet Clara would ever object to anything 
you like, my dear; but that others might take 








advantage of it to make you seem less devoted 
to her than you are. She is the great catch of | 
the season, you know, and there are so many 
young men after her. She will make the best 
wife any man could have—so pleasant and amia- | 
ble and accomplished, and in spite of that so | 
sweetly pretty. When I saw her, the night before } 
last at Lady Indigo’s, I thought I had never seen 
any one so charming.” | 
‘*T don’t think much of her good looks.” 
“Then you are most ungrateful, for she dotes 
on you. Her dear friend, the countess, said: 
‘Tell your noble Downy not to be frightened by | 
sweet Clara’s money. Her heart is entirely his 
What a lucky fellow! And then she 
for a little plan of hers has been quite upset by 
this romantic episode. Oh, you are fortunate in- 
i, my dear; and perhaps a little credit may be 
fairly due to me 
sable trimmings. 


tinguished in 





sighed, 


ae 





Now put on the coat with the 
You look 80 fore ign and dis- 





and it shows your broad chest 





in such a stril 
that it made her quite jealous about her dowdy 
countrymen. And she thought it had something 
to do with your conquest.” 


‘ 


ing way That dear countess said 


‘I don’t mean to go at all.” The dutiful son, 
as he pronounced these words, threw his bulky 
shoulders back and planted one big elbow on the 
arm of his easy-chair, and gazed calmly through 
his yellow lashes, smiling slightly as he watched 
He 


knew that two stern wills were coming into clash, 


the color rising on his mother’s dark face 


and the victory would be for the one that did not 
waste itself in fury 

“Do you mean to tell me,” began the lady 
trembling at heart, and her voice becoming trem 
“that you intend to throw away all I have 
done? That will not marry Lady 
Voucher ?” 

“That is exactly what I do mean. 
er marry Lady Clara Voucher.” 

“And why? Perhaps you will condescend to 
give some reason ?” 

“TI mean to marry some one else 
marry Kitty Fairthorn.” 

His mother arose, as she generally did when 
her furious temper burst all bonds. Often 
enough, and too often, she had been in a tem- 
pest of wild passion, but never till now in such 
a hurricane of rage. At first she was stilled by 
her own commotion, and the lines of her 
twitched as with palsy. 

“Tell me again,” she said, crossing her arms 
and speaking with great effort as she stood be- 
fore him, and he sat tranquil. “I cannot 
lieve it till I have heard it twice.” 

“Certainly, ma’am, to oblige you. I mean to 
marry, not Lady Clara, but your step-daughter, 
Kitty.” 

“You ninny, you rebel, you stubborn dolt!” 
She had usually a fine store of these expressions, 
but they seemed to desert her in this great need, 
and he nodded his head at every one as if to say, 
“Try something better than that.” “You — 
But it is useless; you are too base to care, you 
sit there like a lump of yellow jaundice. Do 
you think that a beautiful girl like Kitty—the 
vile, designing, artful minx; I will throttle her; 
I wish I had her here! Go and fetch her, bring 
her to me; I don’t blame you. But she shall 
pay for this with her life, she shall. If they 
hang me to-morrow—” 

“Come, mother, come. You have let off a 
good bit of steam already. You'll be as right 
as a trivet, after a few more choice expressions. 
Don’t spare them, if they do you good, vou know.” 

“T shall never be right again. My heart is 
broken. I feel myself dying, and you have killed 
me. You, my own son, have murdered me. Oh, 
good God! What is this pain?” 

She fell upon the floor, and moaned and gasp- 
ed, pressing both hands to her leaping heart, and 
scared of all wrath by the dread of death. Now 
and then she muttered prayers for mercy, bro- 
ken with groans of agony. Downy was terrified, 
and ran for brandy as she began to tear her hair 
and clutch at the carpet, with shrieks growing 
weaker and more gurgling. And as he ran back, 
his sister Euphrasia met him, and snatched the 
bottle from his hand. 


ulous, 


you Clara 


J will nev 


I mean to 


face 


be- 
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“You have done it,” cried Frizzy; “I knew 
you would. One of these days she’ll kill herself. 
You go away. You're not wanted here. She 
wouldn’t take it from your hand to save her life. 
I knew it must come. Get away! get away! Don’t 
let her eyes hit upon you, when she rolls them, or 
she will go off worse than ever. She knows ev- 
erything, when she is insensible.” 

“Well, you women are a cure!” 
recovering his strength of mind. 
my own room and have a cigar. 
and tell me when she is all right.” 

“Tam not sure that she will ever be all right,” 
said his sister, desiring to frighten him; “I have 
never seen her quite so bad as this.” 

But he only answered : “ What a funk you are! 
She shall not beat me with all this stuff.” 

He had very little conscience, and that little— 
to use a stock word now in fashion—particular 
reticent; and the still small voice, if there were 
avy, could not find much to say this time, In 
nothing but the rudeness of his manner had he 
offended against strict right, and he never even 
knew when his manner was rude, because it was 
his nature. He could not help having a passion- 
ate mother, who flew into a fury when her plans 
were crossed; so he smoked his cigar and con- 
sidered his next step. 

It was plain to him now, without need of 
thought—for he was not good enough to be a 
fool—that something decisive must be done at 
He knew what his mother was too well 
to suppose that any arguments of his, or any re- 
gard for his feelings, would ever induce her to 
consent to his marriage with Kitty Fairthorn. 
And he knew that Kitty did not like him (al- 
though he had never ill-used her), and in her 
old-fashioned way would regard the relation of 
their parents toward one another as a bar to any 
marriage between them. And he knew that her 
money, through her father’s neglect, had been 
placed out of her disposal. But in spite of all 
obstacles, he meant to have her, and her money 
afterward. 

Up to the present time he had feigned to be 
the ally of Sir Cumberleigh Hotchpot, and to 
forward his suit very warmly. At the same time 
he had contrived to earn some gratitude from 
Kitty, and to make her look upon him as her 
friend in need, by flying to her rescue now and 


said Downy, 
“T shall go to 
You can come 











once, 





then, and sometimes even carrying off her too 
insistent suitor. This he 
and more as his passion increased, and jealousy 
combined with pity on her behalf. Thoroughly 
despising the villain, for his shallowness 
ian his villany, he began to hate him also 
insolence to the fai 
declared his own intentions, he 
to all that stuff 
While he was thinking much more of these 
things than of his injured mother, he 
gentle but hurried knock at his do 


had been doing more 


older 





his 


one. Having now 


must put a stop 


heard a 





and in came 






Kitty. She was trembling and flushed with some 
excitement, and her beautiful hair was disat 
ranged 


(Continued on page 829, Supplement.) 





JACK AND GILL. 


ae the husband is, the wife is: 


white clown, 


thou art mated 


4 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 

to drag thee down.” 

Long before I read Tennyson a faint glimmer 
of this truth penetrated my infantile conscious- 
ness, as I sang by the nursery fire: 

“Jack and Gill went up a hili to get a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke bis crown, 

And Gill came tumbling after.” 


Mrs. Gill could not keep her equilibrium when 
her husband his balance. They had fol- 
lowed the advice of Dr. Franklin, and married 
when they were young. At least the pictures in 
my edition of Mother Goose represented them as 
in the flower of their days. Shakespeare, too, 
had been consulted, for Jack’s love was younger 
than himself. There was no apparent difference 
in their social position or wealth. Gill’s gown 
was of no finer texture than Jack’s coat. Hand 
in hand they started up the hill of life together. 

To be sure, Jack carried the pail, but in the 
filling of it Gill is not excluded She evidently 
was expected to do her part. We have no reason 
to believe that she did not, or was in any way 
responsible for the catastrophe. Yet how igno- 
minious was her fate—she came “tumbling af- 
ter’! There was nothing the matter with her 
crown; no mental unfitness for reigning on the 
heights. Poor Gill! I have often wondered what 
became of her. Did she sit down in despair at 
the foot of the hill, ‘a wretched soul bruised 
with adversity,” or, profiting by experience, did 
she pick up the pail and start out alone, and did 
she find the fountain at last ? 

I hope so; anyway, I am sure that she was a 
wiser woman than before this domestic calamity. 
I wish she had left us a diary of her married life. 
Posthumous papers on matrimony by Mrs. Gill in 
this age of interrogative literature would have 
attained an immense sale. 

If one could have approached her as she sat in 
the dust among the fragments of the tragedy, I 
believe she would have exclaimed with Cowper: 


lost 





“Choose not alone a proper mate, 
But proper time to marry.” 


Gill was too young. She had never met any 
one but Jack, and had been appropriated to him 
by the public opinion that sang, ‘“ Every Jack has 
his Jill,” and she was the one. The marriage of 
contiguity, not the true one of choice, was hers. 
Then she was too confident. There was a jaun- 
tiness in her step and a saucy up-tilting of the 
chin—all to be seen in her photograph—that indi- 
cate that she was one of 





“the careless who find it to their cost 
That oft the lover in the Lusbaud may be lost.” 











She had never pondered the words of Swift, “The | 
reason why so few marriages are happy is be- | 
cause young ladies spend their time in making 
nets, not in making cages.” 

A bird must have three things—sunshine, prop- 
er food, and his swing or perch—if you want mu- 
sic. Was Gill cheerful, and did she cultivate a 
sense of humor and enliven the long up-hill jour- 
ney with play of fancy and flashes of wit? Was 
she a trifle unexpected, sweetly audacious and 
original, knowing that the Turks are right when 
they say, “If a man love a woman for her ways, 
he will love her forever” ? 

I wonder, too, if she went to a cooking-school, 
or studied under the direction of some nice old 
auntie till her pastry was a dream and her salads 
adelight? Her copy of Milton would have taught 
her that it was something to eat “ whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world and all our 
woe,” and history repeats itself. 

Was the perch left in the cage, and did she 
permit, even encourage, Jack to take an occasion- 
al swing. Was she properly interested when he 
mounted his hobby, and did she fail to hear the 
false notes in his song ? 

When his feathers were ruffled, and he slipped 
into the raven register and croaked in low notes, 
did she enroll herself among the wise “ who ne’er | 
answer till a husband cools.” 

I trust she argued that in a quarrel between 
husband and wife it is always the better and wiser 
of the two who first sues for peace 

Was the truth ever in her mind that “stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage” ; 
and did she hide the framework of Jack’s abode 
with green leaves till he imagined himself still in 
his native wilds ? 

Oh, Gill, I hope you did not put all your riches 
in that poor little pail Jack was carrying, but 
were wise enough to cultivate within yourself 
sources of power and enjoyment that no man 
could take from you. 

The experience of one is the fate of many 
There are Gills to-day mourning over broken idols, 
who feel that for them the wine of life is drawn, 
and there is nothing left but the dregs of memory 
and regret. 

It is not too late. Dry your tears and begin 
again, and remember, niall | you but serve your God 
with half the zeal you served your husband, He 
will not in your age leave you naked to your ene- 
mies.’ Heien Jay. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT | 

] HAVE referred in former letters to the in- 

creasing importance of embroideries in the 
They have come to 
be one of the prominent factors in this winter’s 
tuilettes respect to quantity, are 
flat embroideries in silks worked in bands, which 
are sold by the yard. Conventional designs of 
vines, foliage and flowers, stars, and scrolls com- 


ornamentation of garments. 


Foremost, in 


pose the majority of these, executed in monotone 
or shaded silk, in either case with an admixture 
of metallic thread—gold, silver, or copper. The 
bands are sometimes accompanied by isolated 
motifs 


purpose, as the holding of a drapery or belting 





--single pieces which serve some definite 
of a corsage. In the same style of embroidery 


are superb yokes for corsages of cloaks, Figaro 





jacket fronts, over sleeves—square or pointed— 
girdles, plastrons, and other accessories. A new, 
Ara- 
besques and scrolls of cloth, velvet, or silk are 
applied on gowns or W raps, with an edge of cord 
or soutache outlining the design. Running side 
by side with the soutache may be one or more 
metal threads—a thread of gold or silver, a thread 
of gold with one of copper or steel, or a thread 
of steel between one of gold and one of silver. 
On Cheviot and similar fabrics the applied work 
is of cloth, while on the finer glossy-surfaced 
woollens it is of velvet. In general the applica- 
tions are either black or in self-color, but there are 
exceptions where harmonious contrasts are em- 
ployed. Tillewl is used on moss green with ex- 
cellent effect, and also on a certain shade of gray- 
blue. The soutache braid is always of the color 
of the ground. A triple cape of nut brown cloth 
is braided with nut brown soutache, with white 
cloth appliqué between the soutache outlines; 
the effect is charming. 

Other elaborate small wraps destined for visit- 
ing toilettes are ornamented with handsome gold 
or jet galloons. But the choicest among all the 
elegant trimmings for next winter is a combina- 
tion of ostrich feathers and galloon. On a back- 
ground of rich galloon is traced a Greek meander, 
a scroll or arabesque design, in curled ostrich fea- 
thers, with tiny tufts of the feathers placed here 
and there to complete the pattern. This is not 
used for small wraps, however. It is made into 
wide skirt panels, with a yoke or plastron for the 
Pretty Russian braids embroidered in 
several bright colors are used for trimming house 
jackets and children’s dresses. Braid is the only 
trimming used on street or walking dresses. Some 
charming simple ones, with a jacket to match, are 
made of light cloth or other woollen combined 
with corduroy, which is called “ commissionaire 
velvet” in Paris. Tan and oak brown are the 
favorite colors for these. The skirt is made of 
corduroy with a redingote of the woollen fabric, 
or else there is a woollen skirt with a coat basque 
of corduroy. 

Among special stuffs for wraps a novelty is 
large-figured satin de laine with a furred back. 
It is used equally for small wraps, capes, and 
long pelisses. Large double-fronted cloaks are 
made of it, with flowing Oriental sleeves, and 
tight sleeves to be added in severe weather. An- 
other beautiful fabric is India cashmere with 
biack velvet figures, which is also used for wraps 


or rather renewed, embroidery is appliqué 


corsage. 








of all kinds. Wraps of plain woollen are still 
worn of course, but all the new cloaks and man- 
tles are of figured stuffs, of drmure or other fan- 


ey weaving, or are ornamented with applications. 
Plain black or is combined with 
broché silks or figured woollens for wraps and 
the other of these 
ig the principal part of the 


ippearing here and there 


colored velvet 


for costumes as we ih, 
figured fabrics form 
with the velvet 
as fans or panels in the skirt, as sleeves, revers, 


one or 





dress, 


and vest on the corsage, and occasionally as a 
sash of wide velvet ribbon folded about the waist, 
and knotted at the front with long fringed ends 
hanging. 


A corsage enjoying special favor at this mo- 
ment is the Figaro jacket, with short rounded 
fronts meeting only at the throat. It is com 


pleted by a chemisette of silk pleate d in very fine 
pleats. The newest chemisettes are of ribbed silk 
like Ottoman or Sicilienne; they are turned un- 
at the waist, and may be either of 
the same color as the rest 
trast with it. 
wide round belts fastened with a deep metal bue- 
kle 1 round shirred cor 
sages, as well as with others which have 
ed basque that extends below 
shorten the waist, 


der to “ bag” 
of the aress or in con- 
An effort is being made to revive 


Such belts are worn wit 
a pieat- 

The effect is to 
it is to be feared 
that there is a general tendency toward short 
waists 


and indeed 


} f 


favorite dress for girls is composed of a 





skirt with the lines straight or bias, and a 


jersey bodice to match one of the colors in the 


plaid, with either a belt or basque. Small girls 











wear a long cloak, older ral ls oniy a jacket, and 
still older—in their teens—they have the choiceof 

icket, a cape (single or triple), or a tight jacket 
with a cape. The tendency is toward making 





very small girls little caricatures of their mothers 


in long cloaks and large hats. Grown somewhat 


older, from ten to twelve years, thev copy only 


one item of the 





maternal toi 
made for tl 
sleeves full about t 





Empire 


‘ ear 
dress, which 1s 





em wWi a sii rred 
waist very short, 
and close below, and a wide long sash knotted at 
the side. The older , 1 
ing their 


thev row, the simpler an 





more retir attire 


becomes, al 


Little chil 


calculated to attract attention. lren 























are clad in silks velvets 

precious laces, put dress of 

be simplicity itself. Among the : 

the wealthiest, it has come to be tl e that 

young girls shall not wear silks before marriage 

The contrary is considered the 

tingui g mark of the parver her have 

they jewels, nor rich furs, not er objects 

of price in their wardrobes But the simple 

woollens may be of the choicest and costliest, and 

the cut iking of the most careful and dainty 

descri EMMELINE RayMOND 
ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
K. B. W. H. L.—Have your quiet home 

noon, with the sister and cous for 

their flancés for ushers; tter ente 

first, then the bridemaids, an istly the 


groom. The groom we 
coat, with vest to mat 
gioves of the very | 


At a church wedd 











there should be tv fo s s t 

bride, who is conducted by t ro 

met at the : tt ! 8 be 

bride’s mother wears a dark s 

bridal dress you suggest would be pre I 

black lace. There is no necessity for a reception after 
the bridal tour. The br v ma rtain 
day in the week, in a very througl t Jan- 





uary and February 
Mrs. W. W. K.—You will find dir 1 r knitt 

a child’s vest in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XX. If you have 

not this number, you can order a copy from the pub- 











i | 
lishers 

RecGuirar Purconaser.—There can be no trary 
form for the arrangement of a theatre party of your 
people. Either assemble thei at ir house, or dis- 
tribute your tickets and meet at the theatre. Give a 
dinner before or a supper after, always in your own 


house in preference to a rest 

Ciirrorp.—Crest 
arate; the crest is t 
You must use the arms 


nd coe ns are entirely sep- 
arms. 
but the 


>; you can use that belonging 





the coat of 





of your fathe 
crest Is a matter of chok 
to any branch of y r family 

Ooravia.—Your receptions “ from four until seven’ 
may be very simple; i t the 
best form at those hours. Have some good music if 
possible; but surely you may d 
if your home facilities are at all g 

Dana.—lIn the case you mention it would be good 
form as well as show courteous feeling for the bride’s 
mother to call at once. 

Sustxr Morton.—The sisters of your cousin’s fiancé 
should certainly have left a card for your aunt; the 
oversight was probably a matter of 
rather than an intended discourtesy. 

A Marytanp Reaper.—Unless you are something of 
a gymnast, we don’t see how you can eat 8 sup from 
the outer edge of the spoon; however, the only civil 
ized manner of taking soup is to dip it with the outer 
edge of the spoon and eat it from the inner edge, and 
in the name of all that is * form,” doing it quietly 


siamily, 





should be so to be 


spense 


I with a caterer 





thoughtlessness 











Jennik.—It is quite proper, t not necessary, to 
serve refreshm on your “days.” Have tea and 
wafers in the af and coffee or chocolate with 





small cakes in the evening. 

A Constant Reaper.—You are quite right; the habit 
of signing initials instead of one’s full name is a bad 
one, and the cause of much annoyance and inconven- 





| ience. We shall try and treat the subject at greater 
| length later. 
| Mera S.—Use the small napkins for your luncheon, 


the larger ones for your supper | arty 
card, 

Mareverire.—Striped lace with a border at foot will 
answer if made in a straight skirt over satin, with a 
high full waist crossed in front, round betore, and 
pointed behind; then have an Eimpire girdle of gold 
passementerie. The satin gown need not be altered 
in the skirt, but a brocade waist would b« 
with it. 

Yonkers Sunsoriser.—Baste flannel around a glass 
jar, then tack your lace smoothly on the flannel, and 
yut it in cold suds that you will let gradually come to 
| te Fa When dry, the lace should beclean and smooth. 
| There is probably no help for your feathers. If you do 
| 
| 
| 


Leave only one 


handsome 











not dress the salad before sending to table, let the let- 
"| 














tuce leaves be of natural size, and each one will tear 
them with the fingers. Have steel knives for meats 
and silver knives for desserts. Your purple cashmere 
is probably now a fashionable color, and should have 
| velvet or brocade of the same shade; or, to tone it 
down, you might use Suéde-colored wool and gimp 
| Perecexity.—The gowns you mention will answer 
| for travelling, but may need to be altered a tritle to 
| suit next year’s modes. Take an extra dress—euch as 
a dark cashmere or surah—for yourself, and two other 
wool dresses for your little girl. A long ulster and a 
flannel wrapper for each of you will also be needed 
Inqurisrror.—Read Men's Fashions in Buzar No. 42, 
Vol. XXII 
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FeaTHER AIGRETTE FOR 
Bonnkt. 





FeaTuer AIGRETTE FOR 
BONNET. 











Piss 


Persian Lamp Wrap. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No. [X., Figs. 65 and 66. Fvur-TRIMMED CoaT FOR 
GIRL FROM 8 To 10 
Years OLD.—Back. 

[For Front, see 
Page 816.] 
For pattern and desc 7 
tion see Suppl., No. V. 
Figs. 36-45. 


Frock ror GIRL FROM 9 TO 
11 Years OLp.—Fronr. 

[ For Bac k, see Page 816.] 

For pattern and description see 


Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 54-61. 


Fur Toque. 
For description see 
Supplement. 14 £ 





Breakrast Cap 
For description see Suppl. 


Lvs, hi 
it 


ApsustaBLE Vest or Fur. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 62-64 








Cuoak wrra Vetver Siexves.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 825.] Emprowerkp Bausn Pocket. Fur-Linep Croak.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 825.] 
For description see Supplement. For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 35. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 46-5& 
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NOVEMBER 16, 1889. 


SANG REAL. 


NHE part which the 
Holy Grail plays 
in the Arthurian le- 
gends, the Tennyson 
Idyls, the Welsh Ma- 
binogeon, and many of 
the medieval roman- 
ces, makes its history 
a matter not without 
interest at the present 
day. Although there 
are many derivations 
contrived for the San 
Gréal, its most prob- 
able derivation is from 
Sang Réal, the real 
blood, it being sup- 
posed to be the cup 
from which at the Last 
Supper Christ gave his 
disciples to drink wine, 
saying it was his blood, 
and that, having been 
preserved, was used by 
Joseph of Arimathea 
to catch the sacred 
stream issuing from 
the side of the Cruci- 
fied at the thrust of 
the Roman spear. Ac- 
cording to its most gen- 
erally received history 
it was brought into 
the British Islands by 
Joseph of Arimathea, 
whom its possession Fig. 3.—Back or Dress ror 
preserved in ever ~Experty Lapy, Fic. 2. 
youthful strength and For pattern and description see 
freshness. Through Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 23-34. 


some means the 
vessel was lost, ar 
hen became the work 


Knights of the 








in possession 
ig. 4.—Back or Henrietta CLor umong other treasures, 

AND Crape Dress, Fic. 1 “e the cup brought 
ome at one time b 
For pattern and description see ~ n at e ume 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-15. the Crusaders, 





Movurnina Wrap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 16-22. 





Fig. 2.—MovrninG Bonnet 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Movurnine Bonnet. 


For description see Supplement. 














MOURNING COSTUMES. 


Fur-Linep CLoak.—Back.—I| For 





Cioak wir Vetiver Stesves,—Front, Fig. 1.—Henrietta CLlota anp Crare Dress.—FRront. Fig. 2.—Dress ror E_perty Lapy.—Front. Front, see Page 824. ] 
[For Back, see Page 824.] [See Fig. 4.] [See Fig. 3.] For pattern an 





ption see Sup- 
53. 


Figs. 46-53 





For description see Supplement For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-15. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 23-34 plement, Ne 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement | 


of the complexion. Prey 





red in repersere recom- 
mended by the best dermatologi-ts by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
cents a cake. W.H. Somierretin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers 

Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soups of great utility in treating 
the skin Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soornina Syrur for Children 
Teething, » Saute the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, es wind colic, 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle. 





—[Adv.} 


CATARRH CURED. 

A OvereyMan, after years of suffering 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and 
known remedy, 
pletely cnred and saved him from death. 
from this dreadful disease 


t from that 
vainly trying every 


Any sufferer 
sending a self-addressed 


stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St., N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.] 


CHAPPED HANDS AND ROUGH SKIN 
Impossible if you use Cornesr’s Benzoin Soar. 2 
Druggists, or Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.} 


cts. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & COS 


aes Breaktast Cla 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrooteor Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER .& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 UsPeusy, 3 
= LINENS » 


BEST 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





S HAIR, 


Julian’s Spe- 


SUPE RPLU oUs 


Mime. 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jv LIAN, 48 E. 20th St. » N.Y. 


Have you “used 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
for Shampooing ? 

Skin Diseases ? 


Complexion ? | 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 





accomplish. 


and is the best remedy for | 


at last found a prescription which com- | 


A {RPER'’S B: IZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

| with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
| phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEAN FAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


N. Y. 








TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Wome, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 

RET AIL STORE , 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 

CHICAGO - - = 107 South State Street. 

BOSTON - - - = ~ 49 West Street. 


WATER BUGS, ROACHES. — 





























‘Paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE 


VOLUME Poem NO. 46, 





HIGHEST 


AWARD 


(The Gold Medal) 


FOR 


FUR GARMENTS 


AND THE 


Latest Novelties 


FURS 





WAS. penned BY 


A. JAECKEL, 


FU 


RRIER, 


| 11 East 19th &t, Near Broadway, N. Y. 


GREATAMERICAN 


Coffees and Making 











THE 





CHANCE FOR ALL 


To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 


A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 


either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
#200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Powder. For full particulars address 


The GREAT AMERIOAN TEA CO. 31 & 33 Vesey 8t. 


Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 





Why not rid your house of these pests? Our Exterminator will do 
t, or we will refand the money. Price 50c., by c. BARNARD 
& CO., 459 Washington Street, Room C, Boston Moss 

THE 


Alfred Dolge ie 
FELT SHOES || 


AND eo 


SLIPPERS. J} 








OLp GentTLEMaN 
good thing when vou see it. 


Noiseless, 
Warm, Durable. 
DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East (3th h Street, New York. 





AT 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


Fifteen 


And Embraces 


WYCKOFF, 
GOLDEN ROD] \ 








IN etc., etec.), all for ten 2c. 
Magazine into new homes. 
COLORS! Address 


‘*Packer’s Tar Soap is remarkably pure, cleans- 
ing, and healing ; excellent in Seborrhoea of the 


Scalp, Dandruff, Chafing, and Itching.” — Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, Phila. 
** Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, ‘‘black- 


heads,” and the shiny, oily appearance which is 
so objectionable, and establishes that healthful, 
brilliant, natural cuticle, which must be the basis 
of all beautiful complexions.”—/Preservation of 
Beauty, Dr. Leo. 


Try it! You will like it! 25 cents. Druggists. 
Sample, 4 cents, stamps. Mention Bazar. 


100 Fulton Street, New York. 





THESE KITTENS ARE ALL RIGHT. 


** Well, well, you kittens do know a 


It was many, many years be 


THE HIGHEST AWARD < 


THE 


Years the Standard 


the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


stamps (20 cents). 


re I discovered how warm and comfortable the Alfred 
Doles Felt Shoes and Stippers were, but you little friskies 
have found it out before you are a month old.”’ 


OF A 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. 





Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children, 





Prevent —— and 
Cold F 
Send for eae Price-List. 
Mention Harper’s Bazar. 





GOLD MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 








E 
DED 


TE —_ send you this BEAUTIFUL STUDY - of GOLDEN ROD in cotors! and a lis t of 
Lipa Crarkson’s COLORED STUDIES, also our 1890 Premium List 
three months? trial subscription to Ingalls? Home Magazine (a finely 
illustrated 64-page $1.00 Monthly Magazine, devoted to Fancy Wonk, Ant Patntina, 
f We make this liberal offer to introduce the 


and a 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


Ely’s Cream Balm. 


is worth 81000 to any 
Man, Woman, or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., 


ID 


N.Y. 
The Most RetiaBLe a 
Forinfants & Invaltids. 
Nota medirine, but aspeciaily 
prepared Food, adapted to tho 
weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich — 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa 














| for price 


| dyeing 








| 


PERFECT 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 
Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with patent measuring tube. 
SOLD BY ALL 


25 cents. 
DEALERS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws. 
which govern the operations of digestion and nuatri- 
tion, and by a careful application of tHe fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas provided our 
brenkfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ‘is 
by the judicious nse of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Solid only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, Jabelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 





Liesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 


Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 


, sHAWw, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
aR ember 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beauti- 
ful; requires no dressing; do notriportear. SK EL«= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPE ES made of bean- 
tiful, wavy hair, WEY SWEIPCHES are unequalied 
and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR-€ : TING, curling, shampooing, and 

on the premises by the best French artis 

LE t GENIE? S SECRET OF BEAU’ ry, 

. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
sale a great sensation throughont the world. $1.00 
perbottie. EX TRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBURBRNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


DET TO EVERY LADY READER 


FRE OF THIS PAPER! 


A MAMMOTH OFFER! cers. ttscStans pet 


Pye rne'a and refined periodical 
or ladies and the family. Eac mber consists of 16 large 
poe 64 columnue of cxtabetaion, a instructive readiug 
matter and beautiful illustrations. It contains Serial and Short 
Stories, beavtifal Poems, ‘ ‘Housekeepers’ Department,” dies’ 
Fancy Work,’ * Fashion Department,” ‘‘ The Family Doctor,” 

*Our Boys and Girls,” ‘‘ Mother’s Department,” * Etiquette,” 
“Home Decoration,” ete, Every lady is delighted with thie 
charming paper. We desire to at once double its already mam- 
moth circulation, and in order to introduce it into thousands of 
homes where it is not already known, we now make the follow- 
ing extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty Centa 
(postage stamps, silver or postal note), we will send The Ladies’ 

orld for Three Montha, and we will also send to each eud- 
scriber, Free and postpaid, all the followin A eplendid 
humorous book entitled ** Mra. Caudie’s Curtain Lectures,’ by 
Douglas Jerrold; a splendid humorous book entitied “‘ Adven- 
tures of a Bachelor ;’’ elght rar novels, by popular authors, 
each iu @ separate volume, viz.: A Dangerous Woman,” by 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; ‘‘ The Linden Farm Bride,” by Margaret 
Blount; “The Peril of Richard Pardon.” by B. L. Farjeon; 

‘From the Earth tothe Moon,” by Jules Verne; ‘‘The Sorrow 
of a Secret,’ by Mary Cecil Hay; ‘* Percy and the Prophet, ” by 
Wilkie C Pollina; ** A Modern Cinderella, by the author of ‘ 
‘Thorne;”’ ‘‘ Martyn Ware's Temptation,” by Mra. Henry Wood; 
6 Beautiful Engravings, 60 portraits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits 
of Famous Women, 41 Fancy Work Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses 
and Conundrums, 200 selections for Autograph Albums, 100 Pop- 
ular Songs, 100 Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlor Games, 83 
Tricks in Magic, 58 Amusing Experiments, 26 Popular Recita 
tions, The Language of Flowers, Golden Wheel Fortune-Teller, 
Dictionary of Dreams, Magic Age Table, Morse Telegraph Al- 
phabet, Magic Square, Seven Wonders of the World, Map of the 
United States, and the Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. Remember 20 
cents pays for all the abofe and Tux Lapixs’ Wor.p for three 
months. We guarantee three times the value of money sent, 
and if you are not satisfied, write us and we will retarn your 
money. Five subscriptions, with all the premiums to each, sent 
for 80 cents. Asto our reliability we refer to all leading new - 
papers, and to the Commercial Agencies. Address : 


8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


$100.00 IN PRIZES. 


For crochet workers; full particulars in November 
issue of Famiry Asum, 10 centa, of your newsdealer, 
or of the publisher, J. HENRY SYMONDS, 29 Pur- 
chase Street, Boston. 


L’'t’d, London. 
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C. C. SHAYNE, | 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Seal-SKID Garments 


AND 


FURS, | 


Ave. Elevated Depot, and 
103 Prince St., 
desires to inform the lady 
readers of the Bazar that 
he is now prepared to fill 
orders promptlyfor all the 
latest styles in shoulder- 
- capes, colle irs, muffs, boas, 
in fact, eve srything new, fz whion- 
able, and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s 
Bay Sables, Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, Per- 
sian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, and Royal Er- 
mine. We have discontinued sending 
travellers on the road to sell furs at whole- 
sale. Merchants desiring our goods can 





secure them by sending their orders direct | 
to the factory, thus saving us the expense 


of 64 paid to travellers. Ladies who can- 
not obtain our goods in the town in w hich 
they reside can send their orders direct 
to us, and the goods will be sent at the 
wholesale prices net. We find that we 
can do a business of half a million dollars 


wholesale. When we sell goods at whole- 


sale we pay the travellers 6%, and allow | 


the merchants 6% for cash rather than 
run the risk of losing large bills by fail- 
ure of merchants. Ladies will find by 
ordering direct from us that they can se- 
cure the most reliable goods at the lowest 
possible prices at which a wholesale man- 
ufacturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the profits made by the regular re- 
tail merchants throughout the country. 
We prefer to do a large retail business 
for cash, and run no risk, than to do a 
large wholesale business on credit. 
will be sent on approval to reliable par- 
ties in any part of the country. Our new 
catalogue, showing all the leading styles 
and prices, is ready, and will be mailed to 
any address on application. 


a” 


Goods 





The outfitting 
Hata to Shoes, is OUR SPECIALTY. 


of Children with everything, from 


We can and do offer greater advantages than estab- 
lishments where these goods are simply departments 
or side issues. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, REEFERS, and 


WINTER SUITS, and GIRLS’ CLOAKS | 


are just now in special demand. We invite a com- 
parison of our assortment and prices with the extrava- 
gant inducements advertised in these goods. 


The extension of our establishment through to 22d 
St. enables us to make more of a feature of Clothing for 
Young Men and Misses than ever befure. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 « 62 Ww est 23d St. N N. Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 
BARCAINS. 


200 pieces Genuine French Broad- 
cloths, staple and novelty shades. Im- 
ported to sell at $1.50 ......... eee cece eee 

100 pieces Colored Satin Luxor and 
Armures, durable shades, worth $1.25.. 

Evening shades of Figured Silk Sul- 
tans, elegant designs, worth $1.00 per 
JOT .. cc cccccserecccccerecccscvecses 

1i-4 California Blanke ™~ extra fine, 
worth $7.00 per pair....... 









124 W. 42d St., near 6th | 








B. Alta & 





| Ladies, 


THE ENGLISH CLUB. 


150 doz. Ladies’ 4-button ‘New Fret ne h 
Suede Gloves, all colors and black, 
Werth GL.OE POT PAP... 5000s cccccceccnccases 98e. | 


All mail matter should bear our street address: 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


by a lady of experience, 


cha aon lly of experience 


MISS A. BOND, ‘836 4th Ave. » » - City. 
Establishe a 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY Sie mm:ssion 


Address MRS, H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N N. Y. 


In New York of all kinds | 








Laties’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
N.Y., 


Invites attention 
to his novelties. | 
Selected in lead- 
ing markets in| 
Europe. Adapt- 
ed especially for 
and) 





Autumn 
Winter. 


5 ae 


O 7, a | 
C onstable Ks ¥ 


at retail at less expense than it costs to | 
do a business of half a million dollars at | 


FALL NOVELTIES. 


\ ILKS.—Brocades, Damassé, Moire Frangaise, 
b Striped, Metal effects in Gold and Silver; 
Cotele Bengalines. Plain Colored Silks in new 


and choice colorings. | 


eee = a Brocade, and Striped 
Velvets for Costumes, Dresses, Cloaks, 
Evening and Opera Wraps, Dolmans, and Trim- 
mings. 
RESS GOODS.—Scotch Clan and Fancy 

| Plaids, Embroidered Robes, Heather Mix- 
tures, Melton and Oxford Suitings, Cashmeres 
and Serges; choice shades in Camel’s-Hair for 
Cloaks, Wraps, Street and Evening Wear. 
‘SUITING AND ULSTER CLOTHS. — Eng- 
\K lish, Seoteh, and, Irish manufacture. Fur 
Beavers, Elysians, Irish Friezes, Cassimeres, and 
West of England Broadcloths for Dress Suits. 
Shetland Wool Coatings. Black and Colored 
Matelassé. Novel Colorings in Ladies’ Cloths. 


1) ? ) 
Sdeoadovay Ko 9th dt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


[8th St. JOU St, & 6th AvE., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Makers of 
Lapies Fine 


Wraps, 


NETS, LINGERIE, etc., 


CostTUMEs, 
Furs, 
are now 
BaLance of 


showing THe 


this Season’s importations at 


GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. They 


presenting an exclusive Hat 


are also 


very desirable for Young 


called 








Harts, Bon- | 











_ RRAKAVER, STERN BROS. 


HAVE PLACED ON SALE 


an entirely new line of 


FRENCH CORSETS 


| which they have named the 


| “CLASSIQUE” 


the result of their many years of study 
and experience in selling the highest 
grades of Corsets. They are the 
production of the most celebrated 


PARIS MAKERS 


and will be found to be absolutely 


PERFECT FITTING 


and not to be approached or compared with 
any others now sold. To be had in 


15 DIFFERENT FORMS 


OF 
COUTILLE, WOOL, SATIN, 
GRANITE SILK AND BROCADES. 


STERN BROS. 


SOLE IMPORTERS 


32 TO 36 W. 23D ST. 


Black Dress Goods, 


We have put on sale one 
lot of 42-inch Silk-Warp 
Henrietta Side Bands, at 
$1.25 per yard; former 
price, $1.75. 

Also, two lines of all-wool 
42-inch Drap @Alma: 
7T5e, per yard ; regularly $1.00 
$1 - 1.25 

A Special lot of Black 
Camels-Hair, 46 inches 
wide, the product of one of 
the to remost European 
manufacturers, of fine text- 
ure and good weight, is one 
of the best barga i ns we 
have ever had: 


They are suitable for Cos- 
tumes and Wraps. 


Broadway and Itth St., 
New York. 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 
GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD for Couching 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE 


In all popular shades. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 

295 Church St., N. Y. 


Sample sent for 2c. stamp. 


Boston. 





The Braid that is known the world around. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| 


RIDLEY’S 


Grand Strest, New York. 


Covering EntireBlock, 


| FROM ALLEN TO ORCHARD STREET. 


| 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


SULTS, WRAPS, JACKETS 


Large Assortment in Plain and Fancy FAB- 
RICS. 

Imported WRAPS, all over braid, heavy drop 
fringe, long fronts, $18.00; worth $25.00 : 

Choice imported long COATS, peasant 
trimmed with gimp ornaments and cord fringe, 
at $20.00; worth $35.00 


Fine Seal-Plush COATS (wart 
at $38.00, 


inted), as hand 
as S¢ al, 
Peasant COATS, fine cloaking cloth, « 
well worth $14.00 
Seal-Plush JACKETS, tailor finish, 3 qualities, 


some 


at $10.00, $12.75 a 1 $15.00, 
Fine All-Wool Beaver TOP COATS, with silk 
| velvet puff sleeves, $19.50. 


formerly $1.50 


| $1.10 per yard: 

| 1.25 ee +e os 1 75 
too = cot 2.00 
1.75 * se es 2.50 
2.00 * = 66 3.00 | 


dames McCreery & Co.,| 


Ladies’ good Stripe Cloth NEWMARKETS, all 
sizes to 44-inch bust, at $6.50 
Misses’ fine All-Wool Long COATS, plain 
colors, plaids, and stripes, from $6.50 to $14.00. 
Girls’ good Woollen CLOAKS, with full Skirts 
and Belts, ages 4 to 12, at $3.50. 
Girls’ good Cloth NEWMARKETS, ages 12 to 
18, at $3.90, 
FURS 
| & 
| Alaska Seal NEWMARKETS, 55, 56, and 58 


inches long, at $225.00, 
$275.00, and $350.00 
Alaska Seal COATS, 38, 40, 42 inches long, 
at $125.00, $135.00, $145.00, $155.00, $175.00. 
Alaska Seal JACKETS, $75.00, $85.00, $95.00, 
|} $115.00, and $125.00. : 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Send for Fall number, 


$245.00. 2265.00 
tT » ’ 


and it will enable 


you 
to shop advantageously as though present in 
person. Beautifully illustrated and contains 
price-list of the goods to be found in our 85 
departments. 


| SAMPLE COPIES 15c., or 50c, per Annum. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


ae jaro PTLY AND 
| BR USUAL CARE, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


| 23d STREET 
LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


Black Henrietta, 


4£6-ine 


WITH 


Just received, vat bar 
vool Black HENRIETTA, at 75c. per 
finest and best make of goods in the market ; 
has porhoeseed be old at $1.00. 


h all 


yard, the 


g iin in 


ens 

Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 

_Do not fail to serd for our Ne and Winter 

Catalogue, just issued, mailed free 

LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 

New York City. 

} Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty, 

Established half a Century 


2w Fall 


Satisfaction 


guaranteed, 


BEST FITTING CORSET+;: WORLD 
FORSALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-4/12 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
- *-IRS. K.E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 















Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp Minut . 
PurcuasinG AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed Vo 
COTRMUSAION 


charged an irrent prices not advance 


so many c amnp: 










good 





prices on an t 
allowed by callen rs. con 


‘Ts at 


aaa : ‘ 
Sen \ for circu 
information regarding fit 


| and references from every ‘State 2 and i Terri tory. 
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CONTEMPTIBLE PENURIOUSNESS. 

*‘Dem RICKER BEOPLE VWAS DOT STINCHY! I VWENT PY 
DARE A LITTLE VWHILE AGO AN’ DEY VWAS MAKIN’ DE BIGGES’ 
FUSS CUS DE BABY SCHOWALLERED VWON CENT—TRYIN’ TO GIT 
IT BACK AGIN!” 





THE BREED. 
“ WHAT BREED IS YOUR CALF, MY LITTLE MAN?” 
“DUN KNOW.” 
“Don'T KNOW! WHY, WHAT Is ITS MOTHER?” 


“ITs MOTHER? WAAL, ITS MOTHER IS HALF KEOW AN' HALF JARSEY.” 


FACETT2. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


*Wuy do you suppose they call it angel cake 2?” said the young woman 
who made it. 
* Because it is divine, 
love him. 
“ Because it flies,” said another young man who had similar aspira- 
tions 
* Because it makes angels of those who eat it,” said the third, who 
didn’t care much whether she loved him or not. 
And she—she burst into tears, and the next Sunday 
tuld the cruel one she would if pa would consent. 
> 
ART NOTE. 


Crrriovs. “I don't think Badgeley’s flesh tints are 
good."’ 

Wrrriovs. “ No. He should have got Mrs. Badge- 
ley to touch up those cheeks; she's had experience 
with her own.” 


said the young man who wished the maid to 





eunmennadijemnemenn 
NOT A LEAP-YEAR PROPOSAL, 

Youne Wipow. “ Mr. Preachly, will you marry me?” 

Me. Preacuty. “ Well, really, Mrs. Buckner, this 
is 80 sudden, and—” 

Youne Winow. “ Oh, well, take your time to think t 
it over. Mr. Harkins and I thought we'd like to have 
you perform the ceremony for us.” 

ae Se 
ALLANT. 


Miss Bronson (to an old admirer). “ You are still 
unmarried, Mr. George ?” 

Mu. Grorge. * Still unmarried. The fact that you 
are single is proot of that.” 

_— 
OUGHT TO BE SATISFIED. 

Para (who has just been made magistrate, addressing 
hia little daughter). * Lily, I can marry people now ; 
did you know that ?” ° 

Lax (anziously). “* Bat you won't, papa. Don't you 
think mamma's enough ?” 

——— 
NO SAIL. 

“How's that self- pushing perambulator scheme of 
yours?) Make it go? 

“Yes. The perambulator would go well enough, 
but it wouldn't sel! at all.” 

** Well, that's because you didn’t take my advice and 
make a sail for it. mi ei. 

OF INFERIOR MAKE. 

“John,” said Mrs. Wiggins, “I think we had better 

change our ice man. 
hy, my dear? Doesn't Mr. Freezer give full 
weight ?” 

“Yes; but his ice melts so quickly.” 

—_———__——— 


FAULTS AS FAIR. 


Wreers. “ That girl singing now is dreadfully made 
hair, false complexion, false teeth, and false 





Hieerns. “ She's the kind of whom we would say 
that with all her faults we love her stil.” 
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A TELLTALE TAIL, 


‘HAM, HIDE YO’ PUP, QUICK! DE MA’SHAL'S COMIN’ TO TAX IT.” 


18 THIS THE REASON ? 

“Why do you suppose the newspapers give 80 many 
titles to their articles ? 

“On the principle that two heads are better than 
one.” 

NATURALLY SO. 

“*Parton seems to be very much attached to his 
wife.” 

**Yes. They were married twice—once by the may- 
or, and once by the Rev. Mr. Sprigs.” 

lstenailtphniincnen 
THE FERULE STILL AT IT, 

“Does your teacher ever get mad ?” 

“Yes, indeed. I am often the victim of his ruling 
passion.” 
AN EXPENSIVE REVENGE. 

Wire (of miser). ** Yes, lL met Mrs. Smith this morn- 
ing, and in return for her insults I heaped coals of 
fire on her head. 

Miser. “ You should not have done 80; coal is seven 
dollars a ton now.” 


p en 
ARITHMETICAL. 
Sur. “Do you understand the rule of three, my 


dear ?” 

Hr. “ Yes, indeed; ever since I've been in love with 
you. It cousists of your father, mother, and little 
brother.” 





—_——@———_—— 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 


Althongh they went to school together, 
And grew up children side by side, 
He never dreamed how much he loved her 
Until her wealthy uncle died. 
—_—_—— »—_—_ 
WANTED—OCCUPATION, 

“ Here’s a philosopher who says that no thoroughly 
occupied person is ever miserable, Bill,” observed a 
tramp to his companion, laying down a newspaper in 
which he had been carrying a sandwich. 

* Well, he’s right,” said the other. “If I could be 
occupied for a week by a select party of square meals, I think I should 
forget my misery.” 

eS 
IN THE LINE OF BUSINESS. 

Docror A. ‘Why do you give the little Smith boys so much candy, 
cake, and soda-water ?” 

Doctor B. ‘I'm Smith’s family doctor.” 


Sie 
INTUITIVE KNOWLEDGE. 
A school-boy being asked in an examination to state the significance of 
LL.D., wrote as an answer: “* LL.D. stands for lung and liver doctor.” 





ALL IS CHANGED. 


MR. PENTWISTLE. “ QUEER HOW ONE'S IDEAS CHANGE! TI USED TO THINK Miss HALLIDAY PRETTY.” 
MR. TURVEYDROP. ‘‘So pip I. I THOUGHT SHE WAS BRIGHT, TOO.” 
MR. ROSEBLOOM. ‘Yes, AND I THOUGHT SHE HAD TASTE.” 

ENSEMBLE. 


“ BUT SINCE SHE BECAME ENGAGED TO THAT STICK HARVEY—” 


“NO, SAH; HAIN’T GOT NO DOG,” 





A 


| Hin t i | 


AS | 
A 


WHAT IT BROKE. 

“HER BROTHER HANK WENT OVER ON THE PRAIRIE 
SHUCKIN’ CORN, AN’ CLUMB A TREE ONE EVENIN’ TO POUND 
DOWN SOME HICKER NUTS, AN’ FELL AN’ STRUCK ON THE 
FENCE HEAD FUSsT.” 

** BROKE HIS FALL, DIDN'T IT 2?” 

* BROKE His NECK!” 


THIS KIND GIVEN AWEIGH 
Manprake. “ That fellow on that weighing-machine must be suffering 
a temporary aberration of the mind.” 
Tott.e. ** How do you know ?” 
Manprakt, ‘I just saw him drop his five senses in the slot.” 
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KIT AND KITTY. 
(Continued from page 823.) 


“Oh, Donovan,” she cried, for she never called 
him “ Downy,” “I have heard that your mother 
is very ill, and they are quite alarmed about her. 
Sarah came in such a hurry for some bottle of 
my father’s! but I was afraid to let her have it, 
for they have no idea how to use it. Don’t you 
think you had better run for Dr. Yallop? They 
won’t let me in to ask them, and I am afraid to 
go for him without orders.” 

“No, Kitty, no, It is nothing more than usual. 
She would never see the doctor if he came, and 
it would only set her off again, Frizzy knows 
best how to manage her. She has been in a 
great wax, even for her; and she is just a bit 
frightened, as she ought to be. It will do her a 
world of good when she comes round, and teach 
her to take things easier. But you look quite 
startled, my dear child, Give me a kiss, and I 
will tell you all about it.” 

Kitty obeyed, though with reluctance. 
One of her many charms was obedience, and she 
had often been told in the early days that as they 
were family, to exchange the friendly 
salute But lately she had been sur- 
prised that Downy, after long indifference to its 
value, had returned to this form of expressing 
esteem, # 

The voung man had meant to defer for 
a declaration which must be 
But he felt sure now that the 
ther would do as soon 
would be 


some 


now one 
was proper, 


a while 
at first 
first thing his mo- 
as she was 
to fall on the maiden 
and put it in the most outrageous way. Much 
better for that he should speak of it 
himself, and win perhaps some credit for his de- 
fiance of Kitty’s natural foe. He 


unwelcome 


well enough 


poor about it, 


his cause 


bold in word and deed, and now he spoke with 
as little fear as grace. 
“You must have seen, my dear, that lately I 


have You have 
seen that I always take your part when people 
go to bully you, And why do you suppose I do 
it? Why, because I am so fond of you.” 

“Thank you, Donovan. I have often thanked 
you in my mind, though not in words, 
as we are, it is quite right that we 
fond of one another.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that sort of 
My mother married your governor; 
would only make it natural that we 
one another. And there is no love lost between 
you and Frizzy, or Jerry either, so far as that 
goes. What 1 mean is that I am fond of you, as 
—as a fellow is of his sweetheart. And I mean 
to marry you, indeed I do, as soon—why, as soon 
as you like, almost.” 

Poor Kitty looked 


b en growing very fond of you. 


Placed 
should be 


thing at all. 


but that 
should hate 


at him as if he must be 





was always | 





| 52-inch 
| Tape Measure Free! 


This tape measure is made from our 


Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 


which are the strongest and best goods 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 
guarantee will not fade by exposure 
to the sun. Made in a choice variety 
of Colors. 

Ask your dealer to show them to you, and 
send 2c, stamp with your address to us for 


sample book, which we will mail, together 
with tape measure, if you mention this paper. 
Manufacturers, 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, 
124 Clinton Place, 
| New York. 


Lovers 
friends lost 


repelled, husbands disgusted, 
, Who might have been retained by the 
wise use of a litle of ArKiNson’s refined perfumery 
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Latest Parisian Novelty 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ras St-Honoré, PARIS 
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concrete Perfumes 
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t Pencils and Pastilles 










To Perfume any article agreeably 
and ne oe | —— 
or i Fi 
teen thers Neh. 
UST OF SOLID PERFUMES 1 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d’Espagne. 
Héllotrope blanc, 
Lilas de Mal. 


New Mown hay. 
Oriza Ilys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = ia. 
Caroline id. 
Mignardise id, 
Impératrice ia. 
Oriza Derby id, 
elmnne ates 
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Re BIfoAM 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 

LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wy E. W. Hort 
MANUFACTI RERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S CERMA 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Co., Lowext, Mass. 
COLOCNE. 





JUST ISSUED: 


by Ant. Roozen & Son. 


475 BULBS 
FOR $3.75. 


“Notes on the Cultivation of Dute h and Cape ‘Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” 
A valuable work of 11 


ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 


AY ACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, ETC. 


FREE-to Any ADDRESS. 


2 pages. Price, 40 cents by mail. 
475 BULBS 
FOR $3. 
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HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FOR BOOK OF OTHER STANDARD 
PATTERNS, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 
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LUSTRE. 


Send Mention Harper's Bazar. 


I can do with- 
and I have taken 
This is enough to prove it, 





, | ’ ‘ 8-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
always had my own peculiar views ieettie 


and rank and all that; 
a real fancy to you. 
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ARD McALLISTER, the 


known society man and writer, 


well- Is the best for all kinds 


of Knitting, Crochet 


EUREKA KNITTING SILK 


lon’t hink? Give our fl as that speaks of the growth of tea- Work, ete. Our celebrated Fureka Wash Silks, for Art 
don you think rive us your pper, as K drinking as a fashionable pas- Embroide ory, Rope Silk. Ze pphyr and Etching Silks, 
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long - continued yg 
\ practised upon the 
public by the Chinese St und growers, which 


have finally attracted the attention of our State Depart EUREKA SILK 
ment. Sirocco Tea, an Indian (Assam) tea, is note 1 
ind has the guar- 
MFG. CO., 


for its flavor, sirength and economy, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





© cents, Mailed to any 
address by the = 
You have got hold of some j 
High-Chureh crotchets, 
You will come to think 


rate, 
queer ide is, 


for the present merican 


I suppose, 





or some such rubbish. 
better of it by-and-by.” 


“And, by the holy poker! she shall be glad to antee of the British Government, under whose inspec- 


i ” 4} +t j hi lf wl he was tion it is packed, as to its purity. 

do 80, 1€ _Toutterec to himse} en She a Aisin theaweteauil Importers 
gone. “We will try a bold stroke, my pretty | * of SIROCCO TEA. 
dear, and you shall come on your knees to me to 


RETAIL AND WHOLFSALE DEPOT, 


1436 Rroadway, N. Y., between 40th and 41st Sts. | 
See the New Game. 


REDOUBT 


FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Sold by all 


Stationers and Toy Dealers. 


marry you.” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 


PERFORATED BUCKSKIN UN- 
DERGARMENTS (Sm Pat.), for 
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My Story of the War, sew‘ | 


SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
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Sple ndid Steel Plates. 
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The Latest and Rest 
DUET PIANO STOOLS 
are superior to any ever 
invented. Silk Plush Piano 
Stools, Piano Scarfs from 
$3.75 up. Music Cabinet 
and Stands. Grand and Up- 
right Covers made to order. 





EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
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(78 SURE CURE FOR rT. 
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ting properties of the Hypophosphites . : het for we Paw Freights and give Extra Terms. A¢ | Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the best . 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil. Used ( atalogues on application. A. D. WORTHINGTON & 0O., Hartford, Conn. | yrotection against PNEUMONIA, 

by physicians all the world over. It is as ef F. NEI PERT, Manfr., az en. 5 rT; + RHEI MATISM ull LUNG DIS- 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 390 Canal St., New York. PARTED BANG’ EASES. Send for trated circular. 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect ESTABLISHED 1548, 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed 


Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, and as a Flesh Producer 


there is nothing like §CQTT’S EMULSION. 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let no one by 


profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substi ute. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFAOTURERS, 
= 86 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
For Sale at all Leading Dry Goods Honses 


CUR the DEAF 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated box %, 
or call on F, HISCOX, §53 Broadway, s Y. Name th 


‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 

; + Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
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| ~ 
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STEP CUTTING. A STANDING GLISSADE. HOW IT WAS DONE. 

















BAD GOING. BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 




















A SCHRUNDLEIN, ON THE ROTHIHORN GRINDELWALD. “WAS SAGT HERR COMPASS?” 


ALPINE SKETCHPS.—{‘ 
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RIS BAZAR, NOVEMBER 16, 1889. 831 











ON THE ALSIRAT GLACIER, CROSSING THE SNOW SLOPES OF STIEP-KAMM. A NORWAY CLEFT. 























THE LAHN-STEIN. "WARE STONES. IN THE PARTOUT CABANE. 
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IN THE STOCKJE HUT. AN AWKWARD CORNER. ULRICH ALMER ON THE GABELHORN, 


CETCHPS.—[Srere Pace 832.] 
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WHICH IT ALONE 


WITHOUT CHARGE, 


POST-PAID. R 
Beware of Imitations 





>) 
A LADY | 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY 
4&4 BEAUTIFUL and graceful head— 
4 The artist would have worshipped 
If copied into marble white— 
turned by praise that’s sung or said, 
P 1 like a lily in the light 
] eyes are large, of heavenly hue, 
In which are seen the image true 
of sweet woman’s stainless heart; 
lI features captivate the view 
Her nature triumphs over art 
Her faultless form, well posed and fair; 
The sunlight tangled in her hair 
A sheaf of soft and radiant gold; 
Her bnovant step as light as aur; THE WONDERFUL MERITS, 
Her gifts and graces manifold POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
Add to her sweet. attractive grace FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
rea _$ My 1 fi MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 
An “ loveliness ae form = img YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 
he gifts of mind by nature given; OBTAINS FOR YOU, 
Then in her life of beauty trace ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15 CTS. IN 
7 , { ay STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, 
Something of earth and more of heaven. Sold Everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 
MOUNTAINEERING. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


bg ett teers the perils and hard- 
4 ships which accompany the ascent of high 
mountains, there are always enthusiasts who are 


ted by no difficulty, 


chilled by no rigor of the 
e, and fearless of disaster or defeat, as they 
climb the steep slopes and scale the 
rugged peaks. The Alpine Club, founded in 
1857 by daring Englishmen, has a world-wide 
though its requirements -and 
nit its numbers to a membership of five hun- 


« na 


pluckily 


standards 


Our sketches of Alpine climbing vividly depict 
the delights and dangers of this fascinating pur- 
suit. The huts in which tourists pass the night, 
the start at dawn, the rock-work, the falling of 

es, the steep gullies and awkward corners, 

hown in graphic realism. As for weather, 

tunate are the mountaineers who are not lash- 

furious winds or caught in smothering 

; for whom the sun shines and the skies are 

} Mountain climbing is the hardy sport of 
at ol ite men, 


ed by 





A LITTLE MEMBER. 


Yr. those countries where the practice of the 
juello exists, it is considered a very efficient 


vainst slander, and there are still many 
peo} e who approve of it for that if for no other 
reason. But in countries where the duello has 


a barbarism, the law has been 
all the safeguard needed, It is 


a pity that our scandal-loving gossips do not more 


been discarded ¢ 
called in to furnist 








fully understand this, and take note that many 
of their idlest words make them actionable in 
the courts for slander. It is slander, they should 
know, to say anything of anybody which may 
cause that person pecuniary loss in business ; 

use words conveying the impression that 
any one is guilty of any offence punishable 
at da to say untruly that a person has any 


which would properly call for isolation ; 


say that one ought to be in the penitentiary, 
that he 


adulterates his sugar ; 


that he has committed bribery, cannot 
to say that 


if he is a surgeon; doesn’t 


pay his debts, 
he cannot set a bone, 
if he 
if he is a 
and in several other cases, 
on the part of the 


miss if these 


is a disgrace to 
ot these, 
is understood 


know anv law, is a lawyer; 


his cloth, clergyman—in all 
malice 
speaker, It 
better 


would not be 
known in every 
and where there is not sufficient char 
different spirit of remark, that 
fe ar of the law should cause people to exert what 
power they have to put an extinguisher on the 
little member which kindles a great fire. 


facts were 
communi y, 
ity to insure a 
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MOST peRFect MADE 


Its sup? ~ior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of acentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthfnl. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans PRICE BAKING POWDER Co. 

NEW YORK, OHIOAGO. 8T, LOUIS. 6AN FRANOIB8OO. 











ACHING 
Jes Bacie 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip. 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, anc 
Weakening Pains, relieve > in one minute by 


i Cutieura Anti-P pie 





first ain Plaster i 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster, 
25 cts.; 5 for * At druggists,-or of Porrmr Drea 
AND CHEMIOAL , Bosvon. 








NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


Kidney, 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








READY FOR USE. 


REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Oxtail. Vegetable. | 
French Bouillon. Julienne. | 
Tomato. Mock Turtle | 
Printanier. Pea. 

Beef (or Soup and Bouilli) 


Green Turtle. 
Terrapin. 
Chicken, 
Mullagatawny. 
Consomme. 
Mutton Broth. 


In 13¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and }s-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 

The excellent quality of these Soups has caused them 
to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 
Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 
Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 

C™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. Sold by Grocers. 












Mittens. 


This engraving shows the 
latest style of these goods. It 
is published as a protection 
for ladies who wish to obtain 
mittens well made from 
GENUINE 


FLORENCE 


KNITTING SILK, 


Whatever the design 
all real Florence Silk 
Mittens sre sold one 
pair in a box, bearing 
the brand *Florence” 
on one end. The pat- 
jtern shown here is 
lined in back and wrist 
throughou* with silk. 





superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 
Sold by leading Merchants. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 








They are perfect fitting and 
in cold climates are far more 
Ycomfortable than any glove; 
j are more durable and quite as 
elegant and fashionable as the 
best of gloves. 
Sold by all enterprising deal. 
ers, who can be supplied by 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
23 & 25 Greens Street, New York, 


D220 FEUX Gouraup’s ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
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SSSA Europe. 
’. HOPKINS. Proprietor, 48 Bond St., 
37 Great Jones St., 


SS 
FERD. 1 


through to main office, 


running 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 

The best and only practical Ladies’ Fancy 
Work paper published, devoted exclusively fo 
Needlework. Embroidery, Knitting and Crocheting, Amateur 
Painting, Decorative Art and Home Adornment, and to 

uestions, answers and correspondence on any of these sub- 
fo. ects. Beautiful Mlustrations and carefully writ- 
ten descriptions 
of articles of 
Fancy Work 





yeing published, 


00 Illustrations 
f newest Edg- 
tome Fings, Hoods, 


Great attention! es : 

given to Knit- raps. n- 
ting and Cro- in Cash fant’s Arti- 
cheting. Ail given for largest icles, etc. Among 
directions caré Clubs. the writers for 


this Journal are 
Mrs. E. L. Millar, 
rs, Margaret B. Harvey, Mrs. A. B. 
Anna B. Bensel, Mrs. E. 


fully corrected§ See Nov. 
and + ated befor 

Miss H. Wa 
Curtis, 3 Alice Chittenden, 


8. L. Thompson. 

ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 
for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, anda 
full-sized Stamping Pattern sent to subscrib- 


number. 




















ersfor mere cost of paper and postage- Sub- 
scribers can frequently get more than the value of a 
year’s subscription froma pierre r. All questions 
answered by experts. 4 n Trial for 10 cts. 
Send now. Address, oer Bay so., Lynn, Masa 
Suras. ture. 
ouna. U. et y 4 CRAMPS 
RED SLI 
* R COLIC. 
LL 


French, German, Spanish, : 
Italian and Latin, 
br res sufficiently for every-lay and business conversation, 


a R. 8, ROSENTHAL 
SYSTEM. Terms 





' — eee 


exercises. Sample copy, Part L., 25 cents. 

to teachers, Latin, Part'l., just published, price, 50 cents, 

Meisterschaft Publishing Co. Boston, Mass. 
m8 
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You can. by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- = 


’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- @ 
5.00 for books of each language, = 
+i fs privilege of answers to questions, and correction “ot 
Liberal terms = 


: 


fi 





JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 








You can live at home and make more money at work for 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. (« 


rst~ 


ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





PERFECT COMPLEXIONS 
U Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
$B World-Renowned Face 
Bleach 30 to 60 days and you 
will be convinced it will clear 
thoroughly your complexion, 
and remove freckles, pimples, 
moth, and all ronghness or dis- 
coloration from the skin ; 1 bet- 
tle, $2; 3 bottles (usually re- 
ihe to clear the complex. 
=~ ion), $5. Send 4 cents postax« 
VY for catalogue and sealed par- 
ticulars conts vining highest testinseetats, etc., from best 
known society women, ddres 








New York, N.Y. 





MME. A. RUPPERT, 30 East 14th St., 
SALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 


$6 mentat home or traveling No solic iting 


Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& U 0., Piqua,U. 


15 A DAY And steady work right at home 
| for any man or lady. Write 
’ at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va, 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Florence | 
Silk | 


Nicholson’s 


Liquid Bread 








Is sold largely throughout the Union and abroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholic 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and mle ar experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 


Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


ITSCLEANSING 
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Hygienic, Pure, Free from F 
ene, Fine, ein —- 


PERFECT. ‘CHASTE REFINED. 
Sold by Druggists every e, or the mf’g’r will 
mail it direct, px stag e Posse La 50c. per box, . 
White, pink and cream shades, On mentioning [Mary Anderson. } 


this paper with or - er for powder, will send a trial bottle of the 
ceman’s ‘** Hiawatha.’ 
N. ¥. ; Branch Cin., 0, 


UCCAER: 


Exquisite new Perfume, ‘ree 
BPREEMAN Perfumer, 523 E. 152d 8t., 





YOUNG MEN, are zoo a Sooomuins bald lew 1 youre 
LADIES, are you trou’ x with dandruff 
stop both by using YUCC 
873 —_ AVE. BROOKLYN, N.Y., May 2ist, 1889. 
n, Vt., Gentlemen—I like Yue 
_ accumulation of dandruff has al- 
while it impute 


If you cannot itat re a rece 8, soo #1. 00 for 
trial bottle, one-half dozen bottles for®5.00 express paid, 


_Always add address ¥UOOA co., BURLINGTON, vt. 


e(RBL! SHE 
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FOR 


is admitted to be the stan- 
dard preparation for all 
purposes connected with 
the hair, prevents its fall- 
ing off, eradicates scurf, 
dandruff, etc., keeps it in the most beantiful condition, 
richly perfumed, and is warranted to canse new hair to 
grow on bald places. Price 50 Cents ALL 
Drveaisrs. 


BARCLAY & CO., NEW YORK. 
7 (A Madame Porter’s 


; Cough Balsam, 
WN 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
oe iS 











Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 


ie 7 than fifty Try it, 





im + as tons and their DSURY 
N Hs WOODBU 125 
West 42d St. NewYork Glts, N.Y. 


Ladies! _ 


Kons. A CLOTH, 





“The Rational Complexion Bean- 

, ves nples, Comedones, Grawtieek, Sallowness 
and Humors; prevents Wrinkles; produces Natural, Rosy and 
Piump Cheeks, and renders the skin soft, clear andsmooth. 
Easy to use, absolutely harmless and always 
effective. NoDru 15> Paints or Powders, but a simple appli- 
ance that never fa » beautify. By mail, (sealed) 30¢., 2 for 
50c, J.P. BEE RS, Draggist, New Haven, Conn., Est’b’d 1844 
References: Any Physicianin New Haven. Mention this paper 








Wrinkles, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, 
Sj and Su 
removed. 
duced. 


Lashes colored and restored 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4c, Mme, 
Velaro, 414 
City. Mention this paper. 


TO. STOUT PEOPLE. 


ADVICE FRE oO fc hoes writ 


full information sent sealed for 6 stamps 


without starvation diet or nanseous drngs. 
ress E, K. LYNTON, 19 Pack Placa, New York. 


BEAUTY. 


Black-heads, 
Moles 
rfiluous Hair permanently 
Flesh increased or re- 
Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, 7 and 
nter- 


-47th St.,N. Y. 
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